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PAPER EXCHANGE’S FIRST DAY OF TRADING 


New Undertaking Gets Formally Under Way at Chicago and New York and San Francisco Exchanges Will 
Soon Follow—Wide Interest Taken in First Day’s Developments and Promoters Express Them- 
selves as Highly Satisfied with the Day’s Results—It is Proposed to Extend Scope of the Ex- 
change Until it Embraces the Entire Industry—No Radical Changes to Come at Once 


The new Paper Industries Exchange opened for its first day of 
trading yesterday in its offices in the Wrigley Building, Chicago, 
according to advices received in this city. After the Chicago 
exchange gets well under way another will be opened in New York, 
to be followed by a third in San Francisco. All three will be 
connected with direct wires so that quotations can be freely ex- 
changed. This it is hoped by the backers of the project will tend 
to stabilize prices and keep them uniform all over the country. 

When the exchange opened there were representatives of the 
board, pulp, waxed paper, felt and wire industries. It is believed 
that the tissue manufacturers will also join them later. There will 
be a board on which quotations will be chalked up as the trading 
proceeds just as is done in the Cotton Exchange and similar insti- 
tutions. 

There have been two meetings during the past week in regard 
to the new plan. The first of these was held at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., on August 7 and was attended by about thirty board manu- 
facturers. They include roughly the members of the same group 
that was connected with the Armstrong Bureau. 

Chief in their discussion was the standardization of specifications 
so that they will be uniform. This is to facilitate trading on the 
exchange. Chip board will be used as the basis and there will be 
a fixed differential between the price of it and other grades. Thus 
the trading will be fundamentally based on chip. The meeting, it 
was said, was an enthusiastic one and all of those present seemed 
to be heartily back of the exchange idea. 

The fifteen members of the board of directors of the exchange 
met on Tuesday and made final plans for the opening. They dis- 
cussed the expansion of the scheme and the various rules under 
which it would be governed. 

George Gair, of the Robert Gair Company, explained that the 
opening of the exchange will not radically change the present 
methods of doing business throughout the paper industry at once. 
The change will come gradually, he said, after everyone gets a 
chance to see how beneficially it works. 

“The exchange will not in any way hamper the mills from selling 
direct,” he remarked. “The opportunity of trading on the exchange 
will be open to those that wish to come in. It will be of great 
benefit to the buyer as well as the seller because it will be possible 
for him to have the same amount of information as the seller.” 

It is proposed to extend the scope of the exchange until it em- 

races the whole industry including waste paper, rag and other 

.w material men. Waste paper men in New York discussed the 
ling considerably during the week and the opinion of many of 
them seemed to be that it could not be made to work. In spite of 
adverse opinion in some quarters the plan is moving forward 

:pidly and a number of leading men in the industry are becoming 
\entified with it. John R. Mauff is executive vice-president of the 
‘xchange. He was formerly vice-president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 


Pulpwood Commission Named 


Ottawa, Ontario, Aug. 14—The Government has announced the 
following commission to inquire into Canada’s pulpwood resources 
and make recommendations for its conservation: 

Joseph Picard, Chairman, Quebec; A. B. Kerr, Toronto; Robert 
W. McClellan, Fredericton; Joseph G. Sutherland, Nova Scotia, 
and William Anslie, Vancouver. 

The Chairman is a tobacco manufacturer, Messrs. Kerr and Mc- 
Clellan, lawyers, Sutherland a lumberman and Anslie a contractor. 

The Government has defined the scope of their investigation as 
follows : 

1—To estimate the forest resources, with particular regard to 
the timber in each Province available for pulpwood. 

2—The quantity available owned by provincial Governments and 
subject to provincial laws and regulations requiring partial or total 
manufacture of such in Canada. 

3—The quantity available on lands owned by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment under similar restrictions, 

4—The quantity held by private parties, under what restrictions, 
and whether by citizens of Canada or otherwise. 

5—The quantity of pulpwood produced in each province in the 
past ten years, with figures showing what was used in Canada and 
what exported. 

6—The question of prohibition or restriction of export of pulp- 
wood and all other matters touching on production, manufacture 
or sale essential to restriction of export. 

The commission is also required to make recommendations for 
the conservation for present and future use of Canada’s pulpwood 
resources. 


Magnolia Co. Opens New Branch 


Houston, Texas, August 16, 1923—-The Magnolia Paper Com- 
pany of Houston, through its president, Max Schnitzer, announces 
the establishment of a branch house in Fort Worth to take care of 
its trade in the vicinity of Forth Worth and Dallas and in West 


Texas. The company has just closed a long time lease on the 
Gamer Building in Fort Worth. 

It is contemplated, according to President Schnitzer, that a fac- 
tory similar to its factory in Houston will be established in Fort 
Worth later on. For the present the Houston factory will handle 
its entire output of paper boxes and bags and printed wrapping 
papers. 


Stanford Paper Co. to Stock Ward Papers 


Wasurncron, D. C., August 15, 1923—The Stamford Paper Com- 
pany, successor to the D. L. Ward Paper Company, 1215 C street, 
N. W., announces that it will continue to stock the same high-grade 
printing papers as formerly carried by the D. L. Ward Company. 
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PHILADELPHIA FINE PAPER 
TRADE CATCHING STRIDE 


Conditions Picking Up So That Return to Normal Before End 
of August is Predicted—Coarse Papers Being Subjected 
to Price Slashing—How Paper Trade Observed Harding 
Day of Mourning—Washington Branch of D. L. Ward 
Co. Transferred—Frederick Meinecke Resigns from 
Charles Beck Co.—Whiting-Patterson Co. Not to Dis- 
pense with Coarse Paper Department. 








[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. August 14, 1923.—If the experiences the 
fine paper division of the trade have enjoyed during the first half 
of this traditionally dull month are duplicated in the remaining 
half, August will go into local annals as one of entire satisfaction 
from the standpoint of profits. There is every reason to believe 
that the closing two weeks of the month will exceed in sales re- 
turns the first two weeks. Observation indicates that the gain for 
August over July has been cumulative, each day moving forward 
a little ahead of the other. There is no rush it is true but never 
is there one at this season of the year, and the satisfied and hope- 
ful attitude of the distributors lies in the circumstance that buying 
is of a sound and conservative character, apparently only for im- 


mediate requirements and yet evidencing complete confidence in 
what lies ahead. 


Small Order Buying Prevails 

There continue to be a multitude of small orders but, at this 
time, objection to their restrictive size is not as prevalent as it was 
some time ago. The fact is that the large and desirable orders, 
few in number, excite such competition and cause such a cutting of 
prices that some of the distributors at least take the position that, 
being profitless, they have no attraction. These, therefore, are con- 
centrating in the small order trade in which prices are maintained 
and which, when taken in aggregates, are quite profitable. The 
market for the fine line had no outstanding feature—it was merely 
a steady and daily improving buying of all the numbers in the line. 


Price Slashing in Coarse Papers 

As great an improvement in the coarse papers as has been ex- 
perienced in the fine, nowhere is reported. Price slashing prevails 
to a much larger extent. In this division number one kraft con- 
tinues firm in price and moderate in demand but prices on number 
two kraft are unsettled and weak simply because there are such 
large offerings of cheaply made papers offered under the rather 
loose classification of number two kraft. Tissues, for which there 
is very little demand just now, while there is an over abundant 
supply, are weak in price and very unsteady. The market for the 
other grades of wrappings, particularly the cheaper lines is very 
quiet but in these prices are steady. 


Improvement in Stock Market 


The paper stock market continues to improve with the appear- 
ance of not only more inquiries from a larger number of mills but 
an increased list of actual orders. Prices of mixed and common 
papers and of old news continue to move upward but they are still 
within the range of those quoted. The market for the whole line 
of the better grades of papers is reasonably active and prices here 
show a decided tendency to advance, although no sales higher than 
the outside quotations given for this market are reported. 


Paper Trade Mourns President 


In a spirit of the Presidential Proclamation, the paper trade 
ceased all activities during some hours on the day of mourning. 
None of the members of the Paper Trade Association kept their 
doors open between 12 and 2 o'clock on Friday afternoon; many 





remained closed all day, while others closed at noon. The Thomas 
W. Price Company, not a member, was the first to announce its 
purpose of an all day closing. Sentiment in association circles on 
the question of a close down of but two hours was not unanimous. 
Indeed a large majority were favorable to an all day observance 
of the President’s interment. But force of circumstances made 
that impossible. The paper trade was compelled to follow in the 
footsteps of its chief patrons, the printers and publishers. Before 
decision on the subject of closing was reached, President Arthur 
B. Sherrill of the Paper Trade Association got into touch with the 
Typothete of Philadelphia, in which all in the Fine Paper Division 
hold associate membership, and learned that the printers had been 
advised to “close their business for a portion of the day on Friday, 
Aug. 10th.” In the Paper Trade, George W. Ward was one of 


those in favor of not only an all day observance on Friday, but 
Saturday as well. 


D. L. Ward Washington Branch Transferred 


The outstanding news development of the week concerns the 
D. L. Ward Company and the branch in Washington, D. C., which 
it has been conducting for the last five years. Formal announce- 
ment was made by the company during the week that the Stanford 
Paper Company of Washington, D. C., had been incorporated and 
that as of August 1, it had taken over the Washington branch of 
the D. L. Ward Company. Harry R. ‘Stanford has been Washing- 
ton manager for the Ward Company from the time of its estab- 
lishment and he is president of the new company as well as a 
member of the Board of Directors. The Ward Company alleges 
that at the time of his appointment to this position, the promis: 
was made that should he at any time be able to organize a com- 
pany he would be given an option on the warehouse and branch. 
In turning over the organization to the Stanford Company, on its 
taking up the option, the Ward Company avers that it is following 
out this agreement. The only change from the present organization 
which has taken place in the new has been the addition of J. A. 
Howard, who becomes treasurer. In so far as is known at this 
time there will be no change in the lines of paper carried save by 
the addition of other items. The Stanford Company is not as yet 
prepared to announce just what these will be. It will continue to 
represent the S. D. Warren Company, the District of Columbia 
Paper Company, the Neenah Paper Company, and other mills, con- 
nection with which has been enjoyed in the past. On the Board of 
Directors of the Stanford Paper Company there will serve in addi- 
tion to the president, George W. Ward and B. H. Howard. 


Frederick Meinecke Resigns from Beck Co. 


What generally is regarded in trade circles as one of the most 
unexpected changes in personnel, comes with the announcement 
that on September 1 Frederick Meinecke will retire from the em- 
ploy of the Charles Beck Company. Mr. Meinecke presented his 
resignation some time ago but announcement of it only was made 
to the sales organization during the week. At the end of the month 
he will bring to a close a service of 17 years in the paper industry 
and always with the Beck Company. He entered its employ as an 
entry clerk, advancing until he became credit manager and for a 
considerable period sales manager. He was widely known in trade 
circles through activity in the Paper Trade Association, in the Guild 
of Printers Supply Salesmen and in recent years on the strect 
among the Beck patrons. No announcement of his plans will be 
made until his present services terminate. The Beck Company re- 
ports a most flattering reaction by the trade to whom was sent the 
Hand Book of Beck Papers recently described in these columns. 
Officials of the Typothetze of Philadelphia say that it is perhaps the 
most comprehensive and informative catalogue of the kind ever 
received by it. 


To Retain Coarse Paper Department 


Specific denial was made during the week by General Manager 
Haraux of the Whiting Patterson Company of the detailed report 
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widely circulated in trade circles that the company had decided at 
an early date to retire from the coarse paper business. Said he: 
“There is not the slightest basis of foundation for this report and I 
am amazed that it should have been given credence.” There just 
has been added to the Whiting Patterson Company sales force 
Frank Whiting, who will look after the trade among printers and 
publishers in this city. Though of identical family name with the 
president of the company, Mr. Whiting is not related to Allen E. 
Whiting. He comes to the company from Port Huron, Mich., 
where he had been engaged for some years with his father in the 
lumber and pulp business. Word has been received from President 
Aller? E. Whiting that he has completed his pleasure and business 
trip through England and Germany and now is in France and that 
he expects to return early in September and probably before Labor 
Day. Otto W. Renner, in charge of the Whiting Patterson mill 
business, has returned from an extensive trip through the New 
England states and the Middle West, particularly Wisconsin and 
Michigan, visiting the paper mills, and as a result has taken on 
several new representations. 


Supply Men Join Box Makers’ Association 


\ one hundred per cent representation of the paper trade cater- 
ing to the paper box industry is now included in the Associate Mem- 
bership of the Philadelphia Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association 
as a result of a special drive for membership conducted by a com- 
mittee headed by E. N. Renner, Philadelphia representative of the 
Paper Manufacturing firm of Charles W. Williams and Company, 
New York, and whose offices are located on the machinery floor 
of the Bourse. There are now in the association a total of 23 
firms in the paper box supply trade, within three or four of the 
whole membership thus engaged in this city, while the active mem- 
bers of the association number but 30 out of a total of 67 box mak- 
ers in the city. The Associate Division Membership Committee 
now proposes to extend its campaign among the possibilities for 
active membership in the association. The paper and closely allied 
houses which have taken associate membership include the Garrett- 
uchanan Company, Matthias and Freeman Company, Pinco Papers, 
Inc., of Camden, Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Philip Rudolph and Sons, Charles Beck Company, Louis DeJonge 
Company, A. Hartung and Company, Inc., Charles W. Williams 
Company, Crescent Corrugated Paper Products Company, Paper 
Service Company, Federal Container Company, A. S. Datz and Son, 
Stein Hall and Company, and several paper converting machinery 
manufacturers. President Walter H. Deisroth of the Philadelphia 
Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association announced during the week 
that the paper men and their associates in the supply trade formally 
would be welcomed into membership at a banquet to be held proba- 
bly in the Hotel Lorraine and at a time yet to be selected, early in 
the fall, upon resumption of the association activities after the sum- 
mer recess. 

Large Consolidation Effected 


The Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company and the Fiber 
Container Company, both of whose plants are on Venice Island 
along the Schuylkill Canal in the Manayunk district and which had 
close relationship in the past, now are operating as one concern 
under terms of a merger. The combined company takes the name 
of the Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company and has capital 
stock of $3,375,000. Officers of the newly organized company are: 
President, John Jacobs; vice-president and treasurer, John M? Con- 
nor; assistant treasurer, Walter D. Bryson; secretary, H. G. Col- 
loday. The Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company produces 
large quantities of board while the allied container plant, originally 
established in Chester and removed here during the war days, makes 
a wide variety of fiber kegs, pails, barrels, cans and boxes. There 
is a group of four buildings on the property just above the mills 
of the Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company widely known 
throughout the trade as possessing the largest board machine in 
existence, a Moore and White product, and with a capacity of 150 


tons of board per 24 hours. The latter company was established 
about 25 years ago and, of recent years, has undergone extensive 
rebuilding and modernization with the addition of a great amount 
of new equipment. Ward Smith is superintendent of the board 
mills and Vice-President Connor was in charge of the container 
plant. Charles Meade, formerly in charge of sales, has been trans- 
ferred to the New York office and is succeeded by W. G. Carey 
with P. Richardson as assistant. 


Paper Stock Valued at $7,000 Burns 
Paper stock valued at $7,000 was destroyed by a fire during the 
week in the warehouse of the National Paper Tube Company, 81 
Armat street, Germantown. There are 300 employees in the plant 
and panic among them was averted by the forelady, Miss Stevnes, 


. who without announcing presence of fire requested them to leave 


the building for a few minutes. 
signed as the cause of the blaze. 


Philadelphia News Notes 


Sylvester S. Garrett, coarse paper and twine dealer, has returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation with his family at Ocean City, N. J. 

A baby girl during the week joined the family of E. T. Walter, 
Jr., of the Wilcox, Walter Furlong Paper Company, 231 Chestnut 
street. 

Five sample books of box makers’ and book binders’ papers are 
being issued by the Louis DeJonge Company, whose Philadelphia 
office is in charge of W. V. Doscher, with headquarters at Seventh 
and Cherry streets. Among the newest designs are a number of 
art leather and metallic finished papers which can be embossed to 
order. All the papers are being distributed from the Philadelphia 
branch. Mr. Doscher spent the week-end at Tobyhanna with his 
son, who is in a boys’ camp for the summer. 

Eleven factories operated by the Edwin Shoettle box making 
chain of plants are to be the guests of the firm on August 18 at an 
outing to Atlantic City. Special trains have been chartered by Ed- 
win Shoettle, head of the firm, whose headquarters are located at 
533 N. 11th street, and the 800 employees will leave on an early 
morning special express. Upon arrival in tie seashore resort the 
employees will have a day devoted to their own diversions, return- 
ing late in the evening. 

S. S. Shryock, Sr., veteran head of the firm of Shryock Brothers, 
924 Cherry street, who recently was removed from the West Ches- 
ter Hospital to his home in Downington, is r2ported as making 
progress in his return to normal health. 

Roger S. Wood, of the sales force of Philip Rudolph and Sons, 
Willow and Oriana streets, who represented the firm at the recent 
convention of the Eastern Division of the National Association of 
Paper Box Manufacturers, held in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has 
returned to headquarters after visiting the trade in New York 
State. 

A tour of the New York State territory has just been com- 
pleted by J. T. Chism, Philadelphia manager of the Piqua Straw 
Board Company, 1018 Drexel Building, and Eastern representative 
of the mills. 

The New England States will be visited by John S. Wilhelm, 
representing the Charles Back Machine Company, manufacturers of 
paper converting equipment, during the month of August. 


Spontaneous combustion is as- 


Harding Mourning Stationery Order 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., August 15, 1923—An unusual event in sta- 
tionery circles was the ordering from the White House at Washing- 
ton of a large quantity of mourning stationery from the P. P. Kel- 
logg Division of the United States Envelope Company of this city 
and the dispatch of a government aeroplane to bring the stationery 
back to that city. The landing was effected in the suburbs. Post- 
master W. Kirk Kaynor also received notification of the dispatch 
of the aeroplane to aid him in the rapid delivery planned. 
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“CANADA WOULD EXTEND ITS 
FOREST RESEARCH EFFORT 


Department of Lands and Forests Engaged on Plan for Estab- 
lishment of Bureaus to Develop the Work—Newfound- 
land to Witness Development of Pulp and Paper Industry 
—Some Misconception over Proposed Pulpwood Em- 
bargo—Brompton Pulp and Paper Co. Buys Dominion 
Lime Co.—Dryden Paper Co. to Produce More Kraft 

_ Paper—No Special News Print Train as Yet. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MonrtreaL, Que., August 13, 1923—The Department of Lands 
and Forests for the Province of Quebec is engaged on a scheme for 
the establishment of bureaux of forest research in various parts of 
the province. The proposal is being advanced in connection with 
the efforts of the Government to encourage tree planting and the 
reforestation of devastated areas. A comprehensive program has 
been arranged in this connection by the officers of the Forestry 
Service and, in a short time, it will be presented to Hon. Mr. 
Mercier, Minister of Lands and Forests. At the last session of 
the Legislature, it will be remembered, provision was made for the 
establishment of a paper shcool and a corps of forest rangers, but 
it is expected that at the next session further measures will be 
passed to allow for the expansion of the scheme. Two schools will 
in all probability be established, one in Quebec and one at the 
Government nurseries. At these schools, methods will be studied 
whereby the growth of trees may be encouraged both by natural 
and artificial means. Particular attention will be paid to the tree 
seeds, their process of germination, their origin and the particular 
ground best suited to their needs. Tree, shrub, and plant culture 
will be studied in detail. The schools will serve somewhat the same 
functions as the demonstration farms established throughout the 
province by the Government, with the exception that their activities 
will be confined to trees only. A sum of $25,000 has been set aside 
by the Government for the furtherance of the scheme. 


Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Projects 

While several big schemes for the development of pulp and paper 
industry in Newfoundland are being fostered by British interests, 
Canadian capitalists are also turning their attention to the pos- 
sibilities of the industry in the Ancient Colony. Two important 
measures have been put forward by Canadian interests and are 
now before the Newfoundland Legislature. They are’ sponsored 
respectively by Harry J. Crowe, of Toronto, who was instrumental 
in interesting the Harmsworths in Newfoundland, and Malcolm 
Mooney, of Quebec. Mr. Crowe, who owns over seven hundred 
square miles of timber land in the neighborhood of White Bay, is 
concluding an agreement with the Newfoundland Government, 
whereunder he shall be permitted to export rossed and drumbarked 
timber for a period of 25 years. All export taxes are to be waived 
for the first year. During the second year he must pay 25 cents 
per cord export and a tax of 50 cents from the end of the second 
year onward to the end of the term of 25 years. In consideration 
of his investment in plant and labor the Government of Newfound- 
land agrees to permit him to import his machinery duty free. The 
Mooney proposition involves the transfer to Mooney by the Gov- 
ernment of a large timber area on the northeast coast of the island 
for the usual rentals, Mooney undertaking to build a pulp and 
paper mill thereon within a period of three years and to spend 
$300,000 on the project within a year after the signing of the con- 
tract between Mooney and the Government. The agreement is for 
the erection of a mill with a capacity of one hundred tons per day. 


No Embargo on Wood Pulp 
Some of the press dispatches from New York indicate a mis- 
conception’ concerning the proposed embargo on pulpwood ship- 
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ments from Canada. For instance, one dispatch mentions the 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Company, a subsidiary of Riordon, 
and points out, that, as Ticonderoga does not own any wood limits 
of its own in the United States, the failure of its Canadian supply 
of wood would, “it is believed in New York pulp and paper circles,” 
force the mill to close and cause heavy loss to Riordon, which 
controls 60 per cent of its stock. The feeling in New York pulp 
and paper circles on this matter is due to a misconception of the 
terms of the proposed embargo. It provides for the cutting off of 
shipments of pulpwood, but not of wood pulp, which is a semi- 
finished product, half way between the tree and paper, and would 
not be affected. Ticonderoga buys wood pulp in Canada and can 
continue to do so. The only pulp it makes in soda fiber, and for 
this it purchases locally a quantity of poplar. It should be under- 
stood that the cutting off of supplies of pulpwood from Canada 
should not directly force any American paper mills to close down, 
for wood pulp can continue to be shipped from Canada. Exports 
of pulpwood from Canada in 1923 fiscal year had a value of under 
$11,000,000. Exports of wood pulp on the other hand had a value 
of over $42,000,000. The wood pulp industry in Canada has a 
capital invested of $130,000,000 altogether apart from pulp mills 
run as units in paper mills, and this industry stands to benefit rather 
than suffer from the proposed embargo. 


Brompton Co. Buys Lime Factory 


It is officially announced that the Dominion Lime Company, one 
of the largest shippers of lime in the Dominion, has passed into 
the hands of the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company. The paper 
company, one of the largest users of lump lime, is understood to 
have paid $50 a share for its controlling interest and an offer is 
being made to other shareholders on somewhat similar lines. The 
Dominion Lime Company, established nearly forty years ago, has 
been operating without interruption since the time of its original 
activities and the plant, located at Lime Ridge, Que., along the 
Maine Central, is one of the most modern of its kind in the 
Dominion. 


Dryden Producing More Kraft Paper 

Dryden Paper Company has practically completed the program of 
expansion that has been under way at its mill at Dryden, Ontario, 
and now has its new wrapping paper machine in operation. This 
machine has a daily capacity of from ten to fifteen tons of paper, 
bringing the total capacity of the plant to 50 tons daily of heavy 
and light weight kraft and manila wrapping papers. The pulp 
mill has a daily capacity of 75 tons of kraft pulp. 


Special Newsprint Train 

lt is announced here that the special newsprint train from Que- 
bec province to New York city for which the Canadian National 
Railway made arrangement some time ago, has not yet been put 
into service. The difficulty is that some of the largest users of 
paper in New York city are satisfied with their present traffic 
arrangements and hesitate to change to something they view as ex- 
perimental. The plans of the C. N. R. involved picking up paper 
at Chicoutimi, Jonquiere, Grand Mere, Shawinigan Falls, Donna- 
cona, Ottawa, Windsor Mills, Bromptonville, and Montreal and 
concentrating the car loads so congregated into a train that would 
run over the Central Vermont Railway to join with the New 
Haven and then directly into New York City. The train would 
run daily, carrying only news print plus such additional commodi- 
ties as could easily be handled in connection with the paper ship- 
ments. Covering the territory outlined it could handle shipments 
from such mills as Price Brothers, Donnacona, Laurentide, Belgo, 
St. Maurice, St. Lawrence, International, Canada Paper, Booth’s, 
Eddys, and Brompton. The schedule was so arranged that longes' 
distance covered—from Chicoutimi to New York—would be done ii 
87 hours. Shipments made one day would be delivered the fourth 


(Continued on page 32) 
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118 CASH 
PRIZES 


for Letters 
about Leather 
that you can 


write! 


Rules of 
the Contest 


1—Letters must be written 
in the English language, 
and on only one side of 
the paper. 


2—The competitor’s name 
and address must be writ- 
ten at the top of the first 
page of the letter. 


3—The letter must be mailed 
in a sealed, stamped 
envelope. No post cards 
will be considered. 


4—There shall be no limits 
to the length a letter may 
be; and any competitor 
may send in as many 
letters as desired. 

5—This Contest shall be 
freely open to anyone, 
anywhere. 

6—The first prize will be 
awarded to the contestant 
whose letter on the sub- 
ject, “Nothing Takes the 
lace of Leather,” is the 
best in the opinion of 
the judges. 

7—The Contest opens offi- 
cially June 30, 1923, and 
closes October 31, 1923. 

8—In case of tie, both or 
all tying contestants will 
receive the full amount 
of the prize tied for. 


ze 
JUDGES 
Martha E. Dodson 


Associate Editor 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


President 
Frederick C. Hicks 
of the 
University of Cincinnati 


President 
Fraser M. Moffat 
of the Tanners’ Council 


HE sensational “Letter about 

Leather Contest” is now in full 
swing. 118 cash prizes—totaling 
$5000 in all—will be given to the 
men, women and children who write 
the best letters telling why nothing 
takes the place of leather. 


The contest is open to everyone. 
The easy rules are given on the left. 
Read them—and try for the big 
prize yourself. It is $2000 in cash! 
And there are 117 other cash prizes 
—ranging from $500.00 on down 
to eighty consolation prizes of 
$10.00 each, 


There are no limitations as to the 
subject you choose, so long as you 
write about sole and belting leather 
—the kind from which comfortable, 
durable heels and soles are fash- 
ioned, and the most efficient belts 
are made. 


Some people will write about why 
leather is the best material on earth 


for soles and heels of shoes—how it 
is kinder to the feet—more eco- 
nomical and more healthful. 


Others, men who know machinery 
and who work with machinery, will 
write about leather belts—or silent, 
smooth-running gears made with 
cogs of durable leather. 


Think for just a minute. Don’t 
you know of many cases where 
leather belting has proved itself far 
superior to any kind of substitute 
belt—where nothing else could be 
used? Or tell about a leather belt 
you have known that has worn for 
many years—always giving efficient, 
dependable service. Or write and 
tell us why it actually saves money 
to use leather belting. 


Men who know machinery know 
that nothing takes the place of 
leather for belting. Some of them 
will win big cash prizes writing 
about their experiences. Why not 
you? 


Address your letter to Contest Judges 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The Independent Paper Mills of Brooklyn have increased their 
capital from $200,000 to $500,000 according to a recent report. 


* * * 


Katzenstein & Keen, dealers in paper mill supplies, have given 
notice of an increase in capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 


* * * 


Craig-Becker Company, dealers in wood pulp of this city, have 
filed a notice with the secretary of state at Albany of the dissolu- 
tion of the concern. 

* * * 

W. Gordon Latham, vice-president of the Fort Orange Paper 
Company, Castleton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., was a visitor last week 
in New York, where he called on many of his friends in the 
industry. 

* * x 

George Gair, of Robert Gair Company, has returned to his offices 
in the Borden Building after a short trip to Niagara Falls, where he 
attended the meeting of the board manufacturers to discuss the 
new paper exchange. 

* * aa 

The Paper TRADE JouRNAL regrets to record the death of Mrs. 
Vida Maria Augenti, wife of Louis A. Augenti and daughter of 
Michael Pascarella, who is a dealer in paper makers’ supplies at 
230-234 West Broadway. Mrs. Augenti died on August 11 at her 


home in Emerson, N. J. 
* * * 


Maurice O’Meara Company, dealers in paper mill supplies at 448 
Pearl street, has purchased a new warehouse at 70 and 72 North 
Sixth street, Brooklyn. It is located one block from Brooklyn 
Eastern District Terminal and has its own railroad siding. It is 
furnished with four large electric presses with a capacity of 100 
bales daily. The top floor is used as a daylight sorting room. 

* * * 


J. P. Heilbronn, president and general manager of the J. P. Heil- 
bronn Company, Manila, Philippine Islands, arrived in this city on 
the steamship New Amsterdam last Saturday. His company is 
one of the leading dealers in paper of the Orient. Mr. Heilbronn 
has announced that he will be glad to receive calls after the first 
of next month at his New York offices in the Woolworth Building 
from any members of the industry who might be interested in 
establishing connections in the Philippine Islands. 


CANADA'S FOREST RESEARCH 
(Continued from page 3) 


morning after. The C. N. R. now runs a paper train westward 
over the Grand Trunk Western lines, touching Detroit, Chicago and 
points west that depend upon Canadian paper. Paper from many 
points in Quebec and Ottawa Valley is hurried to a meeting point 
at Belleville, Ontario, thence to be rushed at all speed to the Ameri- 
can cities. 
New Machines for Belgo Company 

It has been decided by the Belgo Canadian Paper Company to 
construct two additional groundwood machines at its plant at Shaw- 
inigan Falls. This extra pulp capacity is necessary to feed the 
paper machines which are producing beyond the expectations of 
the company’s officers. The machine that was recently erected was 
rated at 75 tons per day but is actually producing 96 tons per day 
and it is anticipated that the next machine to be built will also 
produce above its rated capacity. This gives the company an ad- 
ditional production of 40 tons per day and the mill with the new 
equipment will probably produce 400 tons per day instead of the 
370 tons or so that have been counted on. 
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British Empire Forestry Conference 

During the past week the second British Empire Forestry Confer- 
ence has been in session at Ottawa, following an extensive tour 
in Quebec and New Brunswick. The Conference is under the 
presidency of Lord Lovat, and is being attended by delegates from 
all parts of the British Empire, as well as from the various 
provinces of Canada. The principal point stressed at the Confer- 
ence was made by Lord Lovat who stated that before the next 
conference each country within the Empire should undertake a 
thorough survey of its timber resources. “Until we know all about 
our timber supplies,” he said, “it is impossible to persuade the man 
on the street, the individual member of Parliament, or the Ministry 
responsible to take definite action.” Addresses were given by most 
of the representatives from various parts of the Empire, all of whom 
spoke of the increasing interest in forestry sources and of the means 
being adopted for the conservation of the forests. The representa- 
tives who spoke included A. C. Forbes, of the Forest Department 
of the Irish Free State. 

Speaking for Canada, E. G. H. Finalayson, acting director of 
forestry, announced that no great change in policy had been ef- 
fected, but that despite financial stringency the funds provided jor 
forestry work had been maintained and even slightly increased. A 
revised Forest Act had been prepared and it was hoped would be 
passed before long. The abolishment of the Commission of Con- 
servation had resulted in taking over the forestry functions of that 
body by the Dominion Forest Service, thus giving greater con- 
solidation of activities. The administration of timber on Dominion 
lands had not yet been co-ordinated, Mr. Finlayson stated. Distri- 
bution of forest trees to farmers on the western prairies had 
progressed steadily. Over 5,000,000 trees were distributed during 
1922. Work in silvicultural research had also progressed although 
much remained to be done. 

@ That Canada’s future timber supply can never be obtained from 
planted forests, was the opinion expressed in a paper upon silvi- 
culture, read by Dr. C. D. Howe, dean of the Forestry Faculty 
of the University of Toronto. Dr. Howe referred to the exploita- 
tion of Canada’s timber wealth which had taken place in the past. 
and while this had made free planting necessary in certain of thi 
older settled parts of the country, he did not think Canada could 
look to that source for its future timber supply. In his paper Dr. 
Howe dealt comprehensively with the timber situation confronting 
the Dominion. He indicated policies which would be best cal- 
culated to conserve the supply of timber, and stressed the necessity 
for the creation of forest reserves whilst there is yet time. R. L. 
Robinson, of the British Forestry Commission, in commenting upon 
Dr. Howe’s paper, felt that the outstanding point to stress was the 
lack of forest reserves in Eastern Canada. He thought that the 
two foremost aims of Canadian forestry propositions should be re- 
habilitation of reforestated areas and prevention of deforestation 
in areas still untouched. E. J. Zavitz, chief forester for Ontario, 
stated that the problem of protecting forests in his province from 
fire was so persistent that it would overshadow other forestry 
activities for years to come. 

Great interest was shown in the Conference and it was decided 
to adopt Lord Lovat’s advice that a Conference should be held 
every five years. 


Cushnoc Mill Has Fire Scare 


Avucusta, Me., August 14, 1923—Too much fuel oil feeding into 
the boilers at the Cushnoc Paper Mill in this city last week caused 
dense clouds of black smoke to belch from the tall steel stack. 
mixed with a roaring flame, which could be seen leaping high in 
the air from the stop of the stack. The fire in the steel smokestack 
so heated the metal that the roof over the boiler room was ignited. 
The mill fire department extinguished the blaze. 
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A Boxboard Mill Saves 1,200 pounds of Stock 
Each Day With One BIRD SAVE-ALL 


The following test of the efficiency of a Bird Save-all 
was reported by the TAPPI committee on Waste: 


“ 


Save-all is reclaiming for us stock at the 
rate of 50 pounds per hour or 1,200 pounds per day, 
with which we are quite satisfied. 


“The wire covering of the Save-all is No. 40 mesh. 
The waste water delivered to the Save-all is the normal 
discharge from 40 tons of boxboard, sheathing and 
bogus.” 


A Bird Save-all can do as much for you. 
May we send a cataloge 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
South Walpole Massachusetts 


Western Represent Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1718 Reten, Bidg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
Chicago, Til. 260 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


Te BIRD SAVE-ALL 
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TORONTO TRADE EAGER FOR 
CLOSING DAYS OF AUGUST 


Canadian National Exhibition Which Occurs Then Is Expected 
to Give Business the Necessary Fmpetus—No More Timber 
and Pulpwood Concessions to Be Sold for the Present— 
Fort William Decided on as Site for New Mill of Great 
Lakes Pulp & Paper Co.—Safety Work Spreading 
Among Paper Manufacturers—Mattagami Pulp & Paper 
Co. Making Improvements. 


Toronto, Ontario, August 15, 1923.—Business in the general 
paper line is quiet during the present month and jobbers report 
that even casual sales have dropped off considerably during the last 
two weeks. This has been caused by the holiday period, the dull- 
ness of the printing trade and the natural hesitation of many con- 
cerns to undertake large obligations until the harvest is gathered, 
in order to get a line on how things are likely to shape up during 
the coming fall. It is expected there will be a turn in the tide 
during the last week in August when the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition, the largest annual fair in the world, opens, bringing with 
it an attendance of over a million people during its continuance of 
two weeks. This great event always attracts many out-of-town 
buyers, who take occasion to do considerable“stocking-up and also 
results in much printed matter being circulated. 

There have been no price changes except on the lower grades of 
tissues, which have undergone a slight reduction. The better lines 
are still holding firm. There have been some alterations made by 
manufacturers in toilet papers, not in price, but in the matter of 
regulation, quantities and deliveries, to meeting existing circum- 
stances. The Interlake Tissue Mills, Toronto, which will make 
a big display of their varied lines at the National Exhibition, have 
recently put on the market another specialty in the shape of a 
unique package of one hundred bleached white, folded crepe tissue 
napkins. These packages are being sold by grocers, confectioners 
and others and are put up in such shape that there is no shelf 
deterioration. 

No More Timber Land Sales 


Timber and pulpwood concessions of the province, which have 
been sold at frequent intervals during the regime of the late Drury 
Government, will not be disposed of for some time, according to 
an announcement recently made by the new Premier, Hon. Howard 
Ferguson. He is anxious that a survey, which was started two or 
three years ago, covering the entire forest resources of Ontario, 
should be first completed before any more berths are offered. After 
this inventory is finished and the province knows where it is at in 
the matter of Crown lands and the growths thereon, new con- 
cessions may be proffered, but, in the meantime, all sales by tender 
have been called off. 


Active Movement of Pulpwood 


There have been several heavy deliveries of pulpwood in North- 
western Ontario recently. John Glanville, of Thessalon, has al- 
ready delivered to the mills in that section about 8,000 cords and 
expended $60,000 dollars among the settlers for their wood. 
The Algoma Central Railway is carrying at present about thirty 
cars daily, the major portion of which goes to the Spanish River 
Company’s plant at Sault Ste Marie, while several cars are loaded 
on boats for transportation from Michipcoten to Port Huron and 
other points in Michigan. Each week a cargo of about 700 cords 
goes forward. 


Site of Great. Lakes Company’s Mill 
The site of the Great Lakes Pulp & Paper Company’s new mill 
will be at Fort William which location was approved by the late 
Drury Government. The new -administration- of the province will 


not interfere in the matter. Premier Ferguson stated recently that 
the old government having settled the question, the new admini:\ra- 
tion would observe the engagements entered into. This disj\ ses 
finally of the vexed question of a location and of power and power 
prices in the equal-rate distribution surrounding Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 


Canadian Papers Coming to the Front 


Harry C. Woods, general manager of Warwick Bros. and Rutter, 
manufacturing stationers, Toronto, has returned from a two mouths’ 
trip to Great Britain, where he went in search of his health which 
has greatly improved. He spent some time among the British paper 
houses and carefully looked into the export situation. Mr. Woods 
is of the opinion that no lines are being produced in the (Old 
Country, either in the way of specialties of general requiremcuts, 
which cannot be equalled by Canadian paper converters. It is not 


necessary for Canadian concerns to go abroad for any goods so far 
as particular lines are concerned. Mr. Woods believes that Canadian 
concerns can in the future work up a good export demand. 


Safety Work Making Good Progress 


A. P..Costigane, Safety Engineer of the Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers’ Association, has returned to Toronto after spending his 
holidays at Big Bay Point, Lake Simcoe. He will leave shortly 
for Iroquois Falls to address a mass meeting of the employes of the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, which organization will soon 
put on a special Safety campaign. Great interest has been aroused 
in the work and all departments of the big plant will enlist in the 
competition. . 

Mattagami Company Making Improvements 

The plant of the Mattagami Pulp and Paper Company at Smooth 
Rock Falls, Ont., has been operating to capacity and, during the 
past month, turned out 4,000 tons of unbleached sulphite, for 
which there is a fair demand at present. One of the three digesters 
of the mill is now being relined and there are also being added 


two Canadian barking drums which are expected to be in opera- 
tion early next month. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


S. F. Duncan, treasurer of the Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, 
and Charles F. Bus of Thorold, Ont., general superintendent of 
the company’s plants, are paying a visit to the Port Arthur unit. 

J. O. McKerrow, traffic manager of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Iroquois Falls, Ont., was recently sent up for trial 
at Barrie, on a charge of manslaughter in connection with the 
death of S. J. Dunsmore, who received fatal injuries when struck 
by the defendant’s motor car on June 17. McKerrow has been ad- 
mitted out on bail. 

W. E. Bigwood of Toronto, former president of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association and widely known as one of the biggest 
operators in the north, recently suffered a paralytic stroke while 
at his summer -home at Byng Inlet. 

Gummed Papers, Limited, of Brampton, Ont., whose plant was 
damaged some time ago by a severe windstorm, have restored the 
building and are now operating to capacity. The company intend 
erecting an addition and are asking the town to guarantee tlicir 
bonds to the extent of $20,000 for twenty years. 

C. W. Graham of Hamilton, former president of the Canadi: 
Paper Trade Association, has returned from an extended trij 
Great Britain and the Continent. He reports that the paper «! 
other lines of business are slow in recovering a normal state. 
There is still a great deal of unemployment. 

The delegates to’ the British Empire Forestry Conference will 
visit Toronto during the’ present week and will be entertained. 
Visits will be paid to the Ontario Government nurseries in Nor- 
folk county and the pulp and paper mills in the Northern part of 
the province. 


(Continued on- page 38) 
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‘We can Speed up our Paper Machines 
—without pitching the wire”’ 


“And what is more we feed the stock directly 
on to the wire at any speed we find necessary 
without the use of slices, and we are making, 
besides, a sheet of uniform thickness.” 


“It is all due to a new device that we installed 
a short time ago. It can be adjusted quickly 
and easily, and so accurate and fine are the 
adjustments that the sheet can be made uni- 
form over its entire width. Our wires last 


longer, too, because we eliminated the slices 
that used to wear them down.” 


“The new device was easy to install. We put 
it right in, in combination with the flow box 
that we had on the machine. It is called the 
Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet.” 


This has been the experience of all manufacturers installing 
the new Voith Inlet. We will be glad to give you full infor- 
mation regarding it. A post card will bring an interesting 
illustrated pamphlet. 


Valley Iron Works Company yew you often 350 Matis 


ork Office: 350 Madison Ave. 


Builders of Fourdrinier & Cylinder Paper Machines, Niagara and Holland Beaters, P. A. P. A. Rotary Pulp & Paper Screens, 
Wolf Chippers, Valley Wet Machines, and other high grade paper and pulp mill equipment. 
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CHICAGO FEELS BREAK IN 
SUMMER TRADE-DULLNESS 


Marked Evidences. of Better Conditions Are Seen on Every 
Hand and Market Is Apparently on Eve of General 
Business Comeback—Douglas Wray Paper Co. Occupies 
Its New Quarters—Southern Paper Trade Association 
and National Container Association Hold Meetings—Box 
Maker's Certificate Adopted by Latter Organization— 
General Trade Activities. 


[FROM QUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, August 14, 1923—The paper market for the past week 
has borne marked evidences of a break from a customary summer 
dullness toward a firmer, more active demand. It is pointed out 
with no uncertainty by not only manufacturers of paper products 
but nearly the entire group of wholesale merchants as well. These 
latter have for the most part taken on a new optimism, the kind 
based upon tangible effects of the consumers’ return to the market. 
Practically all lines are experiencing the same quickening demand. 
Some few have still to come to life with the same vigor that per- 
vades others. 


August 20 Set for Cover Paper Comeback 


The summer has not advanced thus far without leaving some ef- 
fect upon the cover paper branch of the industry. Naturally, when 
catalog and circular advertising work is slowed up, there is bound 
to be a reaction on the paper supply feeding it. But, according 
to the James White Paper Company, large wholesale cover paper 
merchants of this city, business has continued pretty fair over the 
hot months. At the entrance into the summer, this concern ex- 
pected a diminished demand. They were pleasantly surprised, so 


they say, by what did turn up, especially from the print shops, 
which are accustomed to curtailed operations at this season. Of 
course, it was not like they would want to see, but the market has 


been more active than during previous years. A let-up has de- 
veloped in the last few weeks. It is interpreted merely as a calm 
or hush preceding the fall season, which the James White Paper 
Company believes will open on August 20. 


Any Day May Usher In Prosperous Season 


At the headquarters of the Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper 
Company, one of Chicago’s largest wholesale merchants of paper 
stock, the statement is given out that business is expected to pick 
up. any time now. E. J. Schmidt, vice-president of the company, 
states that there is no comparison now with the activity which held 
sway prior to the middle of June but he expects and is daily look- 
ing for a reopening of real business. All lines are about on a par 
so far as their speed in moving from stock is concerned. The clos- 
ing of most business houses on Friday, August 10, the day upon 
which the deceased president, Warren G. Harding, was buried, 
created a decided drop-off in the booking of orders for that week- 
end because many also shut down on Saturday also to spend a few 
days away from the city. Mr. Schmidt says that prices on regular 
stock lines for replenishing have not declined but on special orders 
on quantities for immediate delivery there have been some slight 
declines. 

Boards Going Well; Wrappings Sluggish 


Boards are reported to be going very well. One of Chicago’s 
foremost wholesalers advises that the market has proved quite satis- 
factory. To be sure there have been some lulls here and there over 
recent months but these have not been so noticeable in comparison 
to the high spots. Wrapping paper has been rather sluggish. It is 
not possible right now to say anything complimentary about the 
season immediately behind for conditions have been disappointing 
to those who would like to see a demand as strong as other lines 


stocked. However, some activity is developing and within 
weeks it is assumed a steady market will be well under wa 


few 


Tissues Slow; Slight Pick-Up Last Week 

One dark spot, which seemed to be even darker when ord 
ceived were compared with different lines, was the tissue 
market. There is a reason for the mills’ running way 
capacity. Consumers are shunning tissues almost completeiy and 
it is only in the past week that it has picked up to any appreciable 
degree. However, when other lines get into full swing again, there 
is no question but that tissues also will do their part in making 
the sales total climb. 


S Te 
vaper 
clow 


Douglas Wray Paper Co. in New Building 

The Douglas Wray Paper Company, is now located in new 
quarters at 340 W. Harrison street. The firm moved to this 
building from their previous situation at Polk and Sherman streets. 
The steady expansion in business necessitated more space and when 
Douglas Wray, president of the organization, recognized the need 
he set about securing the proper home. When he spotted this struc- 
ture which is practically new, he immediately decided it was the 
place wherein his firm could have plenty of room to grow and 
develop to the greatest extent. F. J. Walsh is secretary «of the 
Douglas Wray Paper Company. 

The building is located on the west bank of the Chicago River 
just east of the new mammoth post office terminal. Harrison street 
forms the southern boundary of the structure- while north of it 
to Van Buren street the land is utilized for driveways to the 
post office terminal, to and under the building occupied and another 
leading down to the docks along the river. So there is plenty 
of light on all sides and except on very cloudy days all work in the 
plant can be carried on without the aid of artificial illumination 

The entire second floor is occupied by the Douglas Wray |’aper 
Company. In all, it provides about 30,000 square feet of tloor 
space. Only in that part partitioned off for the offices docs any 
wood appear. All floors, walls and ceiling are of fire resistive 
materials. This feature is a big factor in reducing fire insurance. 
A heating system has been installed in the ceiling which serves as 
a ventilator in the summer. A brand new Seybold cutter was re- 
cently installed. With this new location, handy to the loop dis- 
trict, flooded with daylight at all times and fully equipped with the 
latest machinery, the Douglas Wray Paper Company is in a posi- 
tion to double its size as well as its sales in a very short time. The 
concern handles enamel and book papers and also cardboaris 


Southern Paper Association Meeting 

At the headquarters of the Central States Paper Trade Associa- 
tion in the Conway Building, it was reported that a meeting of the 
Southern Paper Trade Association was held in Birmingham, Ala., 
late in July. Fully 90 per cent of the membership was represented 
and Col. Thomas F. Smith, of the Louisville Paper Company, N. 
\. Schoenbucker, of the National Paper Trade Association and 
Chairman of the Bureau of Accounting, and C. K. Higgins. as- 
sistant secretary of the National, were the principal speakers on 
the program. 

Col. Smith outlined the great progress made by the Central 
States Paper Trade Association and the Middle States Wrapping 
Paper Association, further pointing out that many of the problems 
which now confront the new association were practically identi- 
cal with those which were successfully overcome by the older 
association. 

Mr. Schoenbucker devoted his talk to some interesting civarts 
and diagrams showing how essential it is for the paper merc)ant 
to keep proper records as to the cost of doing business and ow 
valuable these records should be to the executive end. 

Mr. Higgins also presented some charts showing that the paper 
market is practically and relatively the same each month in the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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}EETING the exacting re- 
quirements of paper mak- 
ers the world over for 
sixty-five years has given 
the BELOIT IRON 

WORKS a working knowledge of 
mill problems that is held as 
authoritative by mill owners. 


The BELOIT stuff pump of today is a striking exam- 
ple of this engineering skill. ‘You can operate BELOIT 
pumps at top efficiency in continuous 24-hour service 
with the complete assurance that they will stand up 
under the load—perfectly. 


The heavy, sturdy construction insures lasting wear. 
Simplification of design has been perfected to the point 
where the fewest possible number of working parts are 
required. This greatly eliminates repair, wearage and 
breakage difficulties. If a part becomes worn or broken 
it is quickly replaced without the necessity of buying 
practically a new pump. 


Send Your Pump Specifications to Beloit 
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Beloit Iron Works 






































































































































































































































































































































year but on a higher or lower basis according to the volume of 
general business. In other words, these charts show July to be 
the worst month in point of dollars of sale while March seems to be 
the best month on this basis. Another chart was also presented 
showing the relatively high level of the wage scale at the present 
time in comparison with retail commodity prices and wholesale 
commodity prices. 

It was suggested that Messrs. Schoenbucker and Higgins visit 
a number of cities in the South and hold meetings, to which non- 
members of the association should be invited as well as the mem- 
bers. Emphasis was laid on visiting Nashville, New Orleans and 
Memphis. 

The day following the meeting, the visitors were shown through 
the plant of the Birmingham Paper Company, through the cour- 
tesy of T. M. McClellan, president of the concern. 

The next meeting of the Central States Paper Trade Association 
will be held early in September at Pittsburgh, Pa. None of the 
local associations have been holding meetings during the summer 
months. They will renew activities probably in September also. 


National Container Association Meets 


The first meeting of the National Container Association since 
the organization meeting in Chicago last spring, was held at Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., July 17-18. The long list of dele- 
gates who attended, was an unmistakable omen of keen interest in 
organization affairs. 

Officers’ reports revealed the aggressive program of the asso- 
ciation and reviewed its accomplishments of the past. President 
F. J. Kress, in his address, included a brief history of the work 
leading up to the formation of the National Container Associa- 
tion. General Manager Browder covered the work done by the 
association to date, including the consolidation of the offices of the 
two former bodies. Mr. Browder made special mention of the 
following subjects: Tests made at the Mellon Institute; Packages 
designed and tested at the Chicago Laboratory; Study of the hosiery 
and knit goods trade being made bv Secretary Tamlin to see what 
can be done to increase the use of corrugated and solid fibre boxes 
in that field; Specification for boxes for shipment of “Strike Any- 
where” matches; Tentative specifications submitted by the Freight 
Container Bureau covering corrugated boxes for the shipment of 
boots and shoes. ’ 

Mention was made by Secretary Tamlin, in his report, of the 
membership campaign that had been conducted and the fact that 
the association now embraces in its membership 76 manufacturers 
of corrugated and solid fiber boxes. He urged the members to use 
the facilities of the association for the collection of slow accounts 
and for assistance in any other matters that arise concerning which 
it is felt that help may be given. 


Box Maker’s Certificate; Other Reports 


A form of Box Maker’s Certificate, with the N. C. A. trade- 
mark as a part thereof, designed by Messrs. Gair and Samuels, was 
submitted to the members. The new form is quite attractive and 
met with the approval of those present. 

The report of the Standardization Committee was submitted by 
Chairman Goodwillie. The Statistical Committee, through Chair- 
man Norris, stated that immediately following the organization 
of the new association the committee had met in Chicago and out- 
lined the scope of and method of collecting and disseminating the 
statistics of the industry. Mr. Grafton Whiting submitted the de- 
tailed report of the committee, distributing to those present a 
folder containing charts and summaries of current information. 

_A-synopsis of general business conditions was given by Dr. E. O. 
Merchant, statistician. He advanced his conclusions on what may 
be expected during the next year, which included a review of the 
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forecasts of business services and various business baromete: 

Morris Townley, of Chicago, counsel for the Paper Industrics 
Exchange, appeared before the meeting and explained in detail t! 
proposed plan of organization of the Exchange. 


Some of the Prominent Speakers on Hand 

Two prominent speakers honored the meeting by their presenc 
On the first day, William F. Chamberlin, superintendent, Th: 
Travelers’ Life Insurance Company, made a very instructive ad- 
dress on “The Psychology of Group Insurance.” 

The second day’s program had an address by William R. Bassett, 
of Miller, Franklin, Bassett & Co., Inc., York City, on 
“Economy in Business.” 

A committee, of which Irving Hill is chairman, was appointed 
to draft suitable resolutions on the death of J. W. Webb. Ther 
were many expressions of high regard for Mr. Webb and of th 
great loss to the paper industry occasioned by his death. 

President Kress announced that the next meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held in Chicago on September 19 and 20. A meeting 
of the executive committee only will take place on September 18 


New 


Activities of the Paper Trade 
E. F. Herrlinger, president of the Union Selling Company, 0: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was a recent visitor in Chicago. 
Fred White, vice-president of the James White Paper Com- 
pany, of Chicago, is driving down east where he will spend his 
three weeks’ vacation. He left Saturday, August 4. 


TORONTO TRADE EAGER 
(Continued from page 34) 


Considerable talk is still heard among pulp and paper men r¢ 
garding the contemplated embargo on the export of pulpwood from 
Crown lands. There is strong opposition, to the proposed pro- 
hibition, on the part of the settlers in Northern Ontario, who are 
busy at the present time cutting and peeling spruce and balsam. 

Charles F. Mansell of the Toronto sales staff of the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Limited, has returned from Fort William 
where he was during the past week attending the annual conven 
tion of the Soverign Great Priory of Canada which will meet in 
Windsor next year. Mr. Mansell is the veteran Grand Treasurer 
of the organization of which he has been a member for a long 
period. 

Harvey Ellis of Barber-Ellis, Limited, wholesale paper dealers 
and manufacturing stationers, Toronto, and wife have gone on a 
holiday trip to the Pacific Coast. 

George Allen, manager of Buntin, Reid Company, Toronto, has 
returned from a business trip to Winnipeg and the West. 


Recent Incorporations 


Nonspit Paper Cup Company, Manhattan, New York. Capital, 
$5,000. Incorporators: H. Schoen, A. Goldstein, P. Fischer. At- 
torney, C. T. Insler, 1540 Broadway. 

Harpro Paper Corporation, Brooklyn, New York. Capital, 
$15,000. Incorporators: J. W. and G. W. Marris, H. Westbury. 
Attorney, W. B. Hopping, 50 Church street 

Bowater Paper Company, Manhattan, New York. Capital, 
$150,000. Incorporators: F. C. Bowater, F. C. McLaughlin, R. A. 
Bullock. Attorneys, McLaughlin, Russell & Sprague, 25 West 43rd 
street, New York. 

First Fireproor Parer Company, Wilmington, Delaware, manu- 
facturing fireproofing solutions. Capital, $5,000,000. 
Service Company. 





Corporation 
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Established 1886 


Results 


If we achieve ideal results on our con- 
tracts, it is not because we possess any 
secret formulae for success, but rather that 
long study of all the problems involved and 
actual practice in solving them have given 
us a gold mine of experience which we 
can apply to each new problem as it comes 
along. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U.S. A. 


European Offices: 
Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden 
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THE PAPER EXCHANGE 


The opening of the Paper Industries Exchange at Chicago marks 
the beginning of an interesting experiment in the industry. 
Whether it will be successful or not apparently only time will 
show. Opinion in the trade is widely divided on the subject, some 
people condemning it unqualifiedly as impractical, while others. are 
enthusiastically behind it. 


The whole exchange idea is an old one, but the past half century 


has seen it grow into many industries. The tendency of the age 


is toward centralization and the exchange is a natural outgrowth 
of this. Offhand one can think of many commodities that are now 
bought and sold by this method. Butter, eggs, coffee, cotton and 
grain are the things that occur immediately. Each one of these 
have their separate problems, but they gain one thing in common 
the instant they are put on an exchange. 
commodities. 


They become speculative 


Paper has never been primarily a speculative article and it is 
questionable if it is wise to make it so. Assuming that the indus- 
try takes up the exchange in the way that its backers believe, the 
whole aspect of the market will be eventually changed. 

Mr. George Gair has said that there is no desire on the part of 
the members of the exchange to bring an upsetting factor into the 
present market which now looks so promising. The change must 
be brought about gradually and the backers are not trying to 
hurry anyone into the new scheme. They say that they are willing 
to demonstrate its value and let the industry study it. 

The chief claim that is being made for it is that open trading 
and public bidding will tend to put the industry on a clearer basis. 
The buyer will then know as much about the market as the seller 
and an equal opportunity will be offered to all to study market con- 
ditions. Thus trading will be put on a fairer basis, the exchange 
enthusiasts claim, and everyone will be happy. 

Certain grizzled veterans of the Stock Exchange would smile if 
they heard this. They probably do not find the situation exactly 
altruistic and humanitarian in their exchange, but at the same 
time they would fight for it and defend it as a good institution in 
spite of its faults. There is no doubt that the exchange does fulfill 
certain functions which nothing else does. 

In the paper market an exchange would cause the situation to 
become more complicated. It would introduce the problem of the 
broker, the floor trader and speculation into a business where these 
things have been practically unknown before. 

New exchanges always have a hard struggle. There are in- 
variably a few members who form an upsetting factor by erratic 
trading. The floor trader, or “scalper,” who makes his living by 
speculation and seldom buys anything to hold is a difficulty that the 
directors of the new exchange will have to deal with. Many 
will remember the downfall of the American Cotton Exchange 
a little more than a year ago. It started with high prom- 
ise of a future, but through a few of its members fell into 





evil ways, perhaps innocently enough, and the courts did the rest. 
These are just a few of the problems that the directors of tix 
Paper Industries Exchange will have to face before the plan real\y 
gets fully under way. They have a chance to succeed and perhiays 
in the end the industry will find that it has greatly benefited. 
It is difficult to predict success or failure for anything so new. 
The thing has never even been considered in the paper indust: 


V 
before and there is no precedent to go on except the success 


similar projects in other fields where the situation is entirely dif 
ferent. 

The scheme of the directors to have a basic commodity in each 
branch of the market on which to base the price of other things 
of the same family by using a differential 1s also likely t 
prove interesting. For instance chip board is to be the basis of all 
prices in the board market and the same thing is to be worked out 
in the other varieties of paper. 

It is the opinion of many leading paper men that the thing cannot 
possibly be made to work and they refuse to take it seriously on 
way or the other. They may remember a time only a couple of 
decades ago when conservative persons were regarding a gentle- 
man named Wright as a mild lunatic. Prophecies are always risky 
things to make. Meanwhile the attitude of the industry seems 


tO 


be to sit on the fence and watch the experiment before it commits 
itself. 


THE COAL BIN THREATENED AGAIN 


President Coolidge is confronted, at the very outset of his o« 
cupancy of the presidency, with one of the greatest opportunities 
which will probably ever come to him. Reference is made to th 
coal situation. 


A right handling of this emergency will not only justify th: 
faith President Coolidge’s friends have in him but will also win 
for him the confidence of the doubting Thomases who are watching 
his every more with grim foreboding. 

The coal situation which is confronting the president is not 
new one. It is an old one, dealt with on divers occasions in vari 
ous ways, but never dealt with in a manner which has prevented 
it from rising up spontaneously at any time. Strikes in the coa! 
mines have come to be an almost annual occurrence. We hav: 
grown to expect them as a matter of course and the worst of it is 
that they always come at the worst time and at the time when the) 
can do the most damage. It may be the psychological moment for 
the miners but it is never the psychological moment for the publi 

That there is something radically wrong at the mines that w: 
must be treated to this annual upheaval goes without saying. \W: 
do not pretend to say just what it is but it is somebody's business 
to find out and somebody’s business to put a stop to it. 

There could hardly be a matter which hits so many pocketbook 
for everything that happens at the mines has its effect on ever\ 
coal bin in the country. That is why it is so serious. It isn’t one 
of those things which hits the few or touches a particular class bu 
it reaches its hand out to everybody and especially lays its sinister 
grasp on the poor. 

What we want is a real solution of the coal problem. What we 
want to know is just who is at fault and then we want the whole 
thing remedied. It will never be remedied by makeshift regula- 
tions. We want as little as possible of such makeshift solutions 
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as the use of substitutes. That was tried out last winter and those 
who tried it remember the coal bills they paid and their efforts to 
get warmth from coal that fought against burning. 

It is said that President Coolidge will endeavor to avert a coal 
strike at this time. Whether or not he is successful in that at- 
tempt we feel that he will go further, that he will study the situ- 
ation, and not be satisfied until he understands fully just what is 
wrong and just how the trouble can be overcome in a lasting way. 
And, having done that, we are optimistic that the situation may be 
handled without gloves. 


Government Paper Bids and Awards 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 8, 1923.—The Government Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 160,000 pounds binders 
board, No. 2 quality, 25 x 38, No. 20: Dobler & Mudge, $79.30 per 
ton, f. o. b. Washington; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $93.00, 
f. o. b. Washington; The Whitaker Paper Company, $82.90, f. 0. b. 
Washington; The LaBoiteaux Company, $80.00, f. o. b. Washing- 
ton; Kerr Paper Mill Company, $90.00; Twin Falls Binders Board 
Mills, $84.50, f. o. b. Washington; C. B. Hewitt & Bros., Inc., $82.50, 
f. o. b. Jersey City, N. J.; The Westport Paper Company, $78.00, 
f. o. b. Washington. 

Other bids have been received as follows: 

For 40,000 pounds box board, lined one side, 24% x 34, No. 35: 
T. A. Cantwell & Co., $70.00 per ton; The Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, $67.10, f. 0. b. Washington; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 
$68.50; The LaBoiteaux Company, $67.08, f. o. b. Washington. 

For 1,500,000 Wood Manila envelopes, 444 x 914, weight 17 x 22, 
500.20 pounds: United States Envelope Company, $1.11 per thous- 
and; H. P. Andrews Paper Company, $1.24, f. o. b. New York; 
Union Envelope Company, $1.15, f. o. b. Washington; U. S. Paper 
Goods Company, $1.27; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $1.06; 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $1.16 and $1.30; Samuel Supplies 
Envelope Company, $1.25; Sheppard Envelope Company, $1.63; 
Dobler & Mudge, $1.30, f. o. b. Washington; Typewriter and Office 
Supply Company, $1.22, f. o. b. Worcester, Mass. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on August 10 
for 160,000 pounds (64,000 sheets) of No. 2 quality, 25 x 30, No. 20 
binders’ board; for 80,000 pounds, 200 rolls, of yellow bristol board 
in 20-inch rolls. 

The Government Printing Office has announced the 
awards: 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 4,000 pounds of 
US M O writing paper in 84-inch rolls at $.13 per pound, bids for 
which were opened on July 6. 

C. P. Hewitt & Brothers Company will furnish 100,000 pounds 
(44,000 sheets) of No. 2 quality, 25 x 30, binders board at $.038 per 
pound, and the C. L. LaBoiteaux Company will furnish 39,500 
pounds (21,300 sheets) of various sizes, best quality of the same, 
at $.04705 per pound. Carter, Rice Corporation will furnish 61,200 
pounds (600 reams) of various colors, 21 x 31, 102 pounds bristol 
board at $.0595 per pound, and the same firm will also furnish 
50,000 pounds of pink bristol board in 20-inch rolls at $.0585. Bids 
for these items were opened on July 9. 

The Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 4,200 pounds of 22% 

22%, 140 pounds, manila tag board at $.0975, bids for which were 
opened on July 11. 

Dobler & Mudge will furnish 145,000 pounds of 38 x 48, opaque 
printing paper at $.08125, bids for which were opened on July 13. 

Reese & Reese will furnish 3,400 pounds (200 reams) of various 
sizes No. 9 blue glazed bond paper at $.2345 per pound, and Dobler 
& Mudge will furnish 37,830 pounds (670 reams) of. various sizes 
white ledger paper at 27 cents per pound. Bids for these items 
were opened on July 16. 


following 
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The Broderick Paper Company will furnish 41,600 pounds of 2614 
x 41, 104 pounds, India tint coated cover paper at $.0938 per pound, 
bids for which were opened on July 18, and the R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company will furnish 20,000 pounds of calendered board in 
24-inch rolls at $.0878 per pound and the same firm will also fur- 
nish 15,000 pounds of Manila tag. board in 26%4-inch rolls at $.0778. 
Bids for these items were opened on July 20. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 2,700 pounds White Railroad Board, 22 x 28—500, approxi- 
mately 270 pounds each: R. P. Andrews.Paper Company, $47.20 per 
thousand sheets; The Whitaker Paper Company, $39.75 f. 0. b. 
Washington, $47.25; $48.90; Carter, Rice & Co. $48.30 f. o. b. 
Washington; Old Dominion Paper Company, $53.46; Reese & Reese, 
$48.60; Dobler & Mudge, $65.50 f. o. b. Washington; T. A. Cant- 
well & Co., $49.56 f. o. b. Baltimore; F. T. Parsons Paper Com- 
pany, $49.90; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., $48.20. 

The Printing Office has also received the following bids for: 
10,000 pounds Bond Paper No. 9, in 17 inch rolls of approximately 
250 pounds each; 5,000 pounds yellow and 5,000 pounds white. The 
Whitaker Paper Company, .275 per pound and .265 per pound; 
Old Dominion Paper Company, .2729; and .2629; Dobler & Mudge, 
265; and .255; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, .266; and .256;- 
F. T. Parsons Paper Company, .28; and .27; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, .1725; and .1625. 


Obituary 


Mrs. A. L. Whitaker 

Cincinnati, Ohio, August 14, 1923—Mrs. A. L. Whitaker, wife 
of the president of the Whitaker Paper Company, died Tuesday, 
August 7, at Christ Hospital, following an operation performed 
for appendicitis on July 26. Mrs. Whitaker, who was 67 years of 
age, had been prominent in church and charitable circles. She 
was born in Zanesville, Ohio, and graduated from Lebanon (Ohio) 
Normal School in 1879. While teaching school in Columbia, 
Tenn., she became acquainted with. Mr. Whitaker and they were 
married at Zanesville on June 28, 1881. They came to the city 
27 years ago. The deceased left her husband, a daughter and a 
son. The funeral was held August 9 at the Whitaker home, 3133 
Menlo avenue, East Walnut Hills. 


George D. Marston 


Aucusta, Me., August 14, 1923.—As a result of injuries suffered 
when both lower limbs were crushed by a heavily loaded truck 
at the Cushnoc Paper Mill last week, George D. Marston died the 
following morning. He was employed as day watchman and had 
been in the employ of the mill for 32 years. He was 58 years old. 
He is survived by a wife, one daughter and four sons. 


Norwegian Pulp Prices Unmoved 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ]_ 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 15, 1923—The Paper Division of 
the Department of Commerce has the following report from Con- 
sul General Snyder, at Christiania, in connection with the Nor- 
wegian pulp and paper prices. 

Norwegian pulp prices have changed very little during the past 
two months. Prime moist groundwood on July 18 was still being 
quoted ‘at $22.44 per metric ton, where it had stood since May 23. 
With the exception of easy bleaching sulphite, which had advanced 
from $74.79 to $79.78, prices on other grades have remained prac- 
tically the same. Bleached sulphite has dropped from $97.23 to 
$96.40 and there has been an increase in easy bleaching sulphate 
from $68.14 to $69.80, but both strong sulphite and kraft pulp have 


remained unchanged, quotations on July 18 being $70.64 and $66.48 
respectively. . 
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““No Stronger Than 
Its Weakest Link’”’ 


it is as true in the manufacture of Rotary 
Bleaching Boilers as in the making of chain 
that the whole is no stronger than its weakest 


link, 


Thus it is that Biggs Rotary Boilers, in the 
various operations incident to their manufac- 
ture, pass through rigid inspections that there 
may develop no “weak links.” 


Modern, heavy-duty hydraulic forming 
presses, huge hydraulic riveters, up-to-date 
caulking methods, complete facilities for both 
electric and oxyacetylene welding. All these 
things, coupled with the efficient, trained me- 
chanics who operate them, assure the correct- 
ness of Biggs operations at every point of con- 

Globe and Cylinder Rotary struction. 
Bleaching Boilers 

Digesters 

Riveted Steel Tanks 


Flumes, Smokestacks, Penstocks, 


oo one The Biggs Boiler Works Company 


AKRON 20, OHIO 
| B f, | ROLL GRINDERS are the only 
L) JZ machines of the kind fitted with auto- 
matic crowning device which develops a perfect crown without the use of a 
guide or former and repeated trying for the correct setting. 








LOBDELL Calenders are equipped with Patent Electric Motor, Hydraulic 
or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 


LOBDELL Micrometer Calipers are handy and accurate. 
LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. 


ew.1s Wilmington, Del. U.S.A. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND-THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 


ACTOITTITITINEOE IIT 
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McMILLAN DEFIBERIZATION PROCESS OF hl 


The process of the McMillan Process Company, 2665 Jones street, tion with the industrial arts generally, and the invention relates more 
San Francisco, Cal., comprises an apparatus for the defiberization particularly to an improvement in the apparatus set forth and 
of wood in such a manner that the fiber is removed from the described in United States Letters Patent No. 1,344,180 granted 
solid wood in line with the length of the same, the fibers recovered Uel S. McMillan under date of June 22, 1920; the objects of the 
from the detiberization of the solid wood being for use in connec- invention being the production of an apparatus capable of defiber- 


mePQ 


VL 


- 308° 
AG . 
Fics. 1 AND 9 


Fig. 1 is a side view in elevation of the apparatus wjth certain parts thereof removed. Fig. 9 is a broken 

plan view disclosing the hopper for the wood to be defiberized, the trip means for controlling the spray 

of water or steam onto the under surface of the wae during ‘the longitudinal reciprocating movement of 
the hopper. 


TECHNICAL SECTION, Pace 58 
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izing solid wood in large tonnage quantity per day, to provide an 
efficient, economical and practical apparatus for the carrying out of 
the work of defiberizing solid wood and to produce an apparatus 
capable of successfully defiberizing solid wood of any character and 
in line with the length of the fiber thereof. 

In the drawings, the numeral 1 is used to designate a suitably 
constructed frame structure above which is mounted for longitudinal 
reciprocating movement an open-bottomed hopper 2, preferably com- 
posed of metal and adapted to receive slabs or layers 3 of wood to 
be defiberized, which slabs are arranged within the hopper length- 
wise thereof and delivered thereto in any suitable manner. Within 
the frame structure 1 is arranged a plurality of separated series 
of transversely disposed idler rollers 4 and 5, which are adapted 
to support or uphold the hopper 2 and the arrangement of the fore- 
most roller of each of the series 4 and 5 is so disposed as to sup- 
port in conjunction with an intermediate idler roller 6 the slabs 
3 of wood contained within the hopper 2, the arrangement of the 
said supporting rollers being clearly shown by Fig. 2 of the draw- 
ings. The idler roller 6 is mounted upon a transversely disposed 
driven shaft 7, which works in bearing boxes 8 secured to the frame 
structure 1 and has mounted thereon the rack pinions 9 which mesh 
with the rack plates 10 secured to and carried at each side of the 
hopper 2, Fig. 6 of the drawings, and it is these rack pinions 9 
which impart longitudinal reciprocating movement to the said hop- 
per 10 depending upon the direction of rotation imparted to the 
driven shaft 7. To one end of the said shaft 7 is secured a master 
gear 11, which meshes with a pinion 12 secured to a driven shaft 


Ly 7? 
Fig.& big. ” 


13 and upon the shaft 13 is mounted the pulley drums 14 and 15 
within which works the friction clutch pulley 16 feathered to the 
shaft 13. Through the shaft 13 is extended a shift rod 17 to which 
the clutch pulley 16 is united by a key 18. It will be under::ood 
that the pulley drums 14 and 15 are independently driven by drive 
belts not shown, which are adapted to impart reverse rotation ti the 
respective pulley drums. It is through the medium of the clutch 
pulley 16 that the rotation of the drums 14 and 15 respectively js 
transmitted to the master gear 11 through the medium of the vear 
12 for imparting reverse action or rotation to the shaft 7 for alter- 
nately varying the longitudinal reciprocating motion of the hopper 
2, the reverse rotation of the shaft 12 being controlled by means 
hereinafter set forth. 

Below the hopper 2 and mounted within the frame structure | 
is arranged a plurality of rotary means for the defiberization of the 
wood contained within the hopper 2, which means have oppusite 
rotary motion imparted thereto. Each defiberizing means comprises 
a spool formed of a transversely disposed shaft 18 having secured 
thereto the spaced collars 19, united one to the other by a series of 
circumferentially disposed tie rods 20. On each tie rod is mounted 
in longitudinal alignment for free swinging movement a series of 
radially disposed combing teeth 21, the arrangement of the comb- 
ing teeth on the respective tie rods 20 being such that one row of 
combing teeth stand in staggered relation relative to an adjacent 
row of teeth, each tooth being formed with an eye 22 through 
which is adapted to be passed the tie rods 20 in the assembling 
of the spool structure for the defiberizing means and each tooth 


wr OF 


Fics. 2, 3, 4 ann 5 


Fig. 2 is a longitudinal sectional view taken on the line 2-2, Fig. 6, of the drawings. Fig. 3 is a broken 
detailed side elevation of the hopper for the wood to be defiberized, illustrating the means for impartin, 
longitudinal reciprocating motion thereto. Hig. 4 is a detailed view of one of the combing teeth of one o 


the defiberizing elements of the apparatus. 


5 is a similar view illustrating the relative arrangements of 


a plurality of the combing teeth of the defiberizing elements. 
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terminates in a point end 23 and it. is these pointed or sharpened 
ends of the combing teeth 21 which during the rotary movement of 
the de!iberizing element is brought into physical contact with the 
under surface to be defiberized of the wood contained within the 
hopper 2. The shaft 18 of each defiberizing element works within 
bearing boxes 24 secured to the frame structure 1 and to one end 
of each shaft is secured a belt pulley 25, over which pulleys work 
drive belts not shown for imparting opposite rotation to the re- 
spective defiberizing elements and the drive mechanism for the said 
belts which preferably is in the form of an electric motor is of such 
a character as to impart high rotative speed to said defiberizing ele- 
ments and which preferably are driven at the rate of 2,500 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

The defiberizing elements rotate intermediate the idler roller 6 
and the innermost rollers 4 and 5 of the respective series of idler 
supporting rollers and the said defiberizing elements work within 
an enclosing housing 26, which is provided with a discharge outlet 
27. It is into this housing 26.that the fibers of the wood, as the 
slabs 3 contained within the hopper 2 are defiberized, fall and are 
discharged from within the hopper 26 through the outlet 27 and are 
carried therefrom to a suitable place of deposit in any desired 
manner. 

Assuming the hopper 2 to be supplied with slabs 3 to be detiberized 
and arranged therein lengthwise of the said hopper 2 and power 
applied to the pulley drum 14 and the clutch drum 16 in frictional 
engagement therewith, then the movement of the hopper 2 will be 
in the direction of the arrow a, Fig. 2 of the drawings and will 
continue in this line of travel until the tappet 28 secured to a longi- 
tudinally disposed rod 29 carried by the hopper 2 engages with the 
bell crank lever 30, Fig. 7 of the drawings, which engagement of 
the tappet cam 28 therewith throws the bell crank lever to actuate 
the connecting rod or link 31 to throw the fulcrum lever 32 
outwardly, which carried therewith the shift rod 17 and throws 
the clutch pulley 16 out of frictional engagement with the pulley 
drum 14 and places the same into frictional engagement with the 
pulley drum 15, so that the rotation of the said pulley drum 15 is 
transmitted to the shaft 7 and reverse rotation is imparted thereto, 
which movement through the action of the rack pinions 9 causes a 
reverse movement to be given to the hopper 2, causing the same to 
move in the direction of the arrow b, Fig. 2 of the drawings, which 
line of travel of the said hopper is continued until the tappet 33 
secured to the rod 29, in spaced relation relative to the tappet 28, is 
brought into contact with the bell crank lever 30 and actuates the 
same to draw inwardly the rod 31 and throw the fulcrum lever 
32 to actuate the shift rod 17 to throw the clutch drum 16 out of 
frictional engagement with the belt pulley 14, for imparting through 
the described mechanism a reverse line of movement or travel to the 
hopper 2. 

It will thus be seen that at predetermined moments the direction 
of the longitudinal movement of the hopper 2 is varied, so that re- 
ciprocating longitudinal movement is imparted to said hopper 
throughout the working moments of the apparatus. 

Inasmuch as the hopper 2 is an open-bottomed one, it is apparent 
that the slabs 3 of wood contained therein have the under surface 
thereof exposed to the action of the combing teeth of the defiberizing 
elements and during the reciprocating movement of the said hopper 
the said defiberizing elements driven at a high rate of speed engage 
with the under surface of the wood and defiberizes the same through 
the medium of the pointed ends of the combing teeth 21 in line with 
the leneth of the fibers of the wood and the fibers are removed in 
line with the length thereof owing to the yielding combing action 
which takes place through the medium of the defiberizing elements 
and the further yielding action which takes place by reason of the 
fact that the slabs 3 of wood to be defiberized are loosely arranged 
lengthwise within the hopper 2, the wood being held in proper posi- 
tion by the weight thereof. 

Preference is given to the use of green timber for the production 
of the desired fiber by a defiberization of the wood and the slabs 
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of wood to be defiberized and arranged lengthwise within the hopper 
2 may be delivered directly into the hopper. 

To provide against the fiber of the wood as defiberized escaping 
upwardly from within the housing 26 during the reciprocating 
movements of the hopper 2, there is provided for the said hopper 
at each end thereof a covering plate 4’, which overhangs or pro- 
jects from the ends of the hopper to such an extent as to cover 
the housing 26 on the hopper being carried inwardly during its re- 
ciprocating movements beyond the end walls of the said housing 26. 


tars 
usta Wither 


USMS Millan 


My tii ha So 


Fig. 6 is a cross sectional elevation taken on the line 6-6, Fig. 1 of the 
drawings, illustrating the drive mechanism for imparting reciprocating motion 
to the hopper for the wocd to be defiberized, and the arrangement of the 
defiberizing elements relative to said hopper. Fig. 7 is a broken plan view of 
the apparatus. Fig. 8 is an end view of one of the spools of the defiberizing 
elements with the combing teeth applied thereto and illustrating the radial 
dispcsition which they assume when the spool is in rotation. 


Fics. 6, 7 AND 8 


The construction of the defiberizing elements will be understood 
by reference more particularly to Figs. 2 and 8 of the drawings, 
it being understood that on the shaft 18 is keyed or feathered a 
series of collars 20°, the collars being separated or held a slight dis- 
tance apart by a washer 20° and the tie rods 20 pass through per- 
forations formed in the collars 20°, each collar being formed with 
cutout portion 20", the tie rods 20 passing through the perforations 
in the outstanding portions or surface of the collars 20’, and the 
said collars 20' are arranged in staggered relation relative to each 
other, Fig. 2 of the drawings, so that the comb teeth 23 loosely 
mounted upon the rods 20 of the respective tie rods of the stag- 
gered collars 20” stand in staggered relation. 
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PAPER RESEARCH LITERATURE, (I.) REVISED 


A List of Contributions by Members of the Forest Products Laboratory on Pulp and Paper. Arranged from 
Mimeographed List of Forest Products Laboratory. Contribution 41 


By CtareNceE J. West, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON ARSTRACTS AND BrstiocrapHy, TAPPI 


This bibliography was originally compiled by Miss Etta L. 
Matthews and issued as Contribution No. 9 of the Committee 
on Bibliography (Paper 24, No. 8, 259-264, Apr. 30, 1919). 
The present bibliography is arranged from a mimeographed 
list supplied by the Forest Products Laboratory and is com- 
plete to June 1, 1923. 

None of the articles given in the following list are available 
for distribution by the Forest Products Laboratory, excepting 
those listed at the end of the bibliography under the headings 
“mimeographs” and “Technical notes” and a few which are 
indicated by a star. Readers are referred to Contribution No. 
37 of the Committee (Paper TRADE JouRNAL, Jan. 25, 1923) for 
information concerning the location of the periodicals listed 
herein. Photostat copies of any article may be obtained from 
the Chairman of the Committee at 15 cents per page. 

The classification used is that given by the Forest Products 
Laboratory. The entries under each subject are in chronological 
order. 


Wood as a Raw Material 
Surface, H. E. 
Pulping qualities of the woods of the Northwest. 
Paper Trade J. 50, No. 6, 143-147 (Feb. 10, 1910). 
Surface, H. E. 

Paper pulps from various forest woods. Experimental 
data and specimens of soda and sulphite pulps. 55 leaves 
of specimen waterleaf paper pulps at the end. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Forest Service, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory Series (Not numbered). 29 pp. 1912. 


Surface, H. E., and Cooper, R. E. 

Suitability of longleaf pine for paper pulp. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 72. 26 pp. 
1914. Reprinted in part in Paper 14, No. 16, 19-21; No. 
17, 18-20; No. 18, 18-21; No. 19, 17-18, 38 (July 1-22, 1914); 
Paper Mill 37, No. 24, 16, 20; No. 25, 14, 44; No. 26, 14, 
35-36;-No. 27, 14, 32-35; No. 28, 13-14, 32, 35 (June 13-July 
11, 1914). 


Surface, H. E. 
Pulpwood and mill sites in Alaska. 
Paper 16, No. 3, 22, 24 (Mar. 31, 1915). 


Wells, S. D. 
Experiments with longleaf pine. 
Paper Mill 37, No. 1, 11 (Jan. 3, 1914). 


Surface, H. E. 
Feasibility of manufacturing paper pulp from Tasmanian 
timbers. 
Parliament of Tasmania, 1915, No. 8 11 pp. 1915. 
See also World’s Paper Trade Rev. 64, No. 18, 732 (Oct. 
29, 1915); Paper 17, No. 5, 30 (Oct. 13, 1915); Commerce 
Reports 1915, No. 238, 889 (Dec. 3, 1915). 
Surface, H. E. 
Wood waste and other pulpwoods used by United States 
mills in 1914. 
Met. Chem. Eng. 14, 701-703 (June 15, 1916); Paper 
18, No. 14, 11-13 (June 14, 1916). 
Winslow, C. P., and Thelen, R. 
Purchase of pulpwood. 
Paper 19, No. 4, 31-33 (Oct. 4, 1916). 
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Thelen, Rolf. 
Baled pulpwood chips. 
Paper 19, No. 23, 82-86 (Feb. 14, 1917); 
J. 64, No. 6, 141-145 (Feb. 8, 1917). 
Winslow, C. P., Weber, O. L. E., and Wheaton, W. R. 


Purchase of pulpwood. Methods for 
moisture content and specific gravity of wood. 
Paper 21, No. 4, 46-49 (Oct. 3, 1917). 


Kress, Otto. 
Report of the 


Paper 


Trade 


determining 


committee on sulphate pulp. On the 
suitability of various American woods for the manufacture 
of kraft pulp. 
Paper 21, No. 4, 26-30 (Oct. 3, 1917); Paper Trade J. 65, 
No. 14, 9-12 (Oct. 4, 1917). 
Wells, Sidney D. 
Factors influencing the value of pulpwood. Observations 


on the storage of pulpwood for the manufacture of sulphate 
pulp. 


Paper 21, No. 17, 11-15 (Jan. 2, 1918). 
*Kress, Otto, Wells, S. D., and Edwardes, V. P. 


Suitability of various species of American woods for pulp 
and paper production. 
Paper 24, No. 21, 15-23 (July 30, 1919); Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 17, No. 39, 815-817; No. 40, 843-845; No. 41, 865-866; 
No. 42, 891-892; No. 43, 911-912 (Sept. 25, Oct. 2-23, 1919); 
Paper Ind. 1, No. 5, 362-369 (Aug., 1919). 
Gerry, Eloise. 
Structure of woods used in the pulp and paper industry. 
Paper 26, No. 7, 19-20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 (Apr. 21, 1920). 
Kress, Otto, and Bearce, Geo. D. 
Measurement of pulpwood and _ the 
yields therefrom. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 18, No. 51, 1271-1272 (Dec. 16, 
1920); Paper 27, No. 14, 9-10, 32 (Dec. 8 1920). 
*Wells, S. D. 
Book paper from Southern pines and gums. 
Paper 27, No. 1, 23 (Sept. 8, 1920); No. 12, 16-21 (Nov. 
24, 1920); Paper Trade J. 71, No. 22, 34-42 (Nov. 25, 1920); 
Paper Ind. 2, No. 10, 1527-1533 (Jan., 1921); Southern 
Lumberman, Dec. 25, 1920; Sci. Am. Mo. 3, 439-441 (May, 
1921). 
Rue, John D. 
Jack pine as a substitute for spruce. 
Paper Trade J. 73, No. 19, 44 (Nov. 10, 1921). 


Mahood, S. A., and Cable, D. E. 
Comparison of wood cellulose and cotton cellulose. 
J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 14, 727-731 (Aug., 1922). 


determination of 


Mechanical Process. 


Cline, McGarvey, and Thickens, John H. 
The effect of various grinding conditions on the quality 
and production of mechanical pulp. 
Eighth Intern. Congr. Applied Chemistry 13, 
(1912); Paper 9, No. 2, 20-25 (Sept. 25, 1912). 
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Thickens, John H. 


Experiments with jack pine and hemlock for mechanical 
pulp. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Forest Service, Forest 
Products Laboratory Series (Not numbered). 29 pp. 1912. 


Thickens, John H. 
The grinding of spruce for mechanical pulp. 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Forest Service Bulletin No. 
127. 54 pp. 1913. 


Thickens, John H., and McNaughton, George C. 

Ground wood pulp. I. The grinding of cooked and 
uncooked spruce. II. Substituted for spruce in the manu- 
facture of groundwood pulp. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bull. No. 343. 151 pp. 1916. 
Reprinted in part in Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 14, 271-276, 
289-297 (June 15, July 1, 1916); Paper 18, No. 13, 15-18; 
No. 14, 17-19; No. 15, 17-19, 22; No. 16, 12-16 (June 7-28, 
1916); Paper Mill 39, No. 22, 30, 37, 40; No. 23, 34-36; No. 
24, 32-36; No. 25, 32-36; No. 26, 32-36; No. 27, 32-36 (May 
27-July 1, 1916). 

Fishburn, V. E., and Weber, O. L. E. 

Sediment tester for groundwood pulp. 

Paper 19, No. 5, 13-16 (Oct. 11, 1916). 


*McNaughton, G. C. 
Grinding of wood from “old” and “young” trees. 
Paper 19, No. 8, 13-17 (Nov. 1, 1916); Paper Mill 39, No. 
49, 2 (Dec. 2, 1916). 
McNaughton, G. C. 
Factors in the quality of ground wood. 
control of the groundwood process. 
Paper 21, No. 4, 36-40 (Oct. 3, 1917); Paper Trade J. 
65, No. 14, 16-18 (Oct. 4, 1917). 


Notes on the 


Sulphite Process. 
Lunak, S. E. 
Acid resisting qualities of different alloys against bi- 
sulphite cooking liquors. 
Paper 19, No. 4, 74-76 (Oct. 4, 1916). 
Lunak, S. E. 
Studies in the sulphite process. 
tion on sulphite cooking. 
Paper 19, No. 24, 13-14 (Feb. 21, 1917); Paper Mill 40, No. 
9, 17, 32 (Mar. 3, 1917). 
*Lunak, S. E. 


Iffect of varying certain cooking conditions in the 
production of sulphite pulps from spruce. 

UL. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bull. No. 620. 24 pp. 1918. 
Reprinted in part in Paper Trade J. 67, No. 10, 28-32; 
No. 11, 26-32; No. 12, 30-32 (Sept. 5-19, 1918); Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 16, 815-818, 837-838, 863-864, 889-892 (Sept. 12- 
Oct. 3, 1918); See also Paper 20, No. 13, 13-14 (June 6, 


1917), 


Effect of forced circula- 


Kress, Otto, and McNaughton, G. C. 
Experiments in the beating of sulphite pulp. 
Paper 20, No. 17, 13-17 (July 4, 1917); Paper Mill 40, No. 
27, 12, 14, 40-42 (July 7, 1917). 
Cosler, A. §. 


Burner-gas cooling. Some problems of general interest 
in the manufacture of acid sulphite solution. 
Vaper 21, No. 23, 19-23 (Feb. 13, 1918). 
Lunak, S. E. 
Testing methods in sulphite work. 
Paper 21, No. 13, 13-14 (Feb. 13, 1918). 


Textor, Clinton K. 
Thermochemistry of acid making. 
Paper 21, No. 23, 60-64 (Feb. 13, 1918). 
Schorger, A. W. 

Sulphite turpentine. 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 10, No. 4, 258-260 (Apr., 
Paper 22, No. 3, 22-23 (Mar. 27, 1918). 

*Edwardes, V. P. 

Advantages of liquid sulphur dioxide in sulphite pulp 
manufacture. 

Paper 26, No. 7, 350, 352, 354 (Apr. 21, 1920); Paper 
Trade J. 70, No. 16, 197, 199, 201 (Apr. 15, 1920); Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 18, No. 32, 825-828 (Aug. 5, 1920). 

*Edwardes, V. P. 

Shortening cooking time by preliminary impregnation in 
production of sulphite pulp. 

Paper Trade J. 72, No. 16, 207-215 (Apr. 14, 1921); Paper 
28, No. 7, 80-85, 234 (Apr. 20, 1921); Paper Ind. 3, No. 2, 
313-315 (May, 1921); Tech. Assoc. Paper 4, 22-29 (June, 
1921). 

*Miller, R. N., and Swanson, W. H. 

Chemistry of the sulphite process. 

Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 295, 297, 299, 301, 303, 305 
(Apr. 13, 1922); Paper 30, No. 7, 96-98, 100, 102, 104 (Apr. 
19, 1922); Tech. Assoc. Papers 5, 69-74 (1922). 

*Bray, M. W., and Andrews, T. M. 

Chemistry of the sulphite process. II. Chemical proper- 
ties of pulps prepared by indirect cooking. 

Paper Trade J. 76, No. 3, 49-52 (Jan. 18, 1923). 

Miller, R. N., and Swanson, W. H. 

Chemistry of the sulphite process. III. 
the calcium base. 

Paper Trade J. 76, No. 9, 49-51 (Mar. 1, 1923). 

Miller, R. N., and Swanson, W. H. 

Chemistry of the sulphite process. IV. 
sulphur during the cook. 

Paper Trade J. 76, No. 10, 51-54 (Mar. 8, 1923). 


1918); 


Reactions of 


Distribution of 


Soda and Sulphate Processes. 
Wells, S. D. 

Some experiments on the conversion of longleaf pine 
to paper pulp by the soda and sulphate processes. 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 5, 906-7 (Nov., 1913); Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 11, 629-630 (Sept. 15, 1913); Paper 13, No. 2, 
15-16 (Sept. 24, 1913). 

Surface, H. E. 

Effects of varying certain cooking conditions in producing 
soda pulp from aspen. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 80. 63 pp. 

Wells, S. D. 

Experimental work on soda cellulose. The diminishing 
of fuzz in the cooking of soda pulp from aspen. 

Paper 17, No. 4, 14-15 (Oct. 6, 1915). 

Kress, Otto. 
Chemical control of the kraft process. 
Paper 17, No. 24, 30-32 (Feb. 23, 1916). 
Wells, S. D. 

Soda pulp from aspen wood. The effect of moisture in- 
troduced into the digester in the cooking of soda pulp. 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 8, 601-602 (July, 1916); Paper 18, No. 
17, 13-15 (July 5, 1916). 

Kress, Otto, and Wells, S. D. 

Observations on the storage of pulpwood for the manu- 
facture of wood pulp. 

Paper Trade J. 67, No. 1, 42, 46 (July 4, 1918). 


1914. 
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Kress, Otto, and Textor, Clinton K. 

Experimental work in kraft pulp. Consumption of 
chemicals in the pulping of unbarked wood by the kraft 
process. 

Paper 18, No. 20, 11-12 (July 26, 1916); Paper Mill 39, 
No. 33, 2 (Aug. 12, 1916). 

Kress, Otto. 
Report of sulphate pulp committee. 
Paper 19, No. 23, 142-148 (Feb. 14, 1917). 
Kress, Otto. 

Report of the committee on sulphate pulp. On the 
suitability of various American woods for the manufacture 
of kraft pulp. 

-Paper 21, No. 4, 26-30 (Oct. 3, 1917); Paper Trade J. 
65, No. 14, 9-12 (Oct. 4, 1917). 

Kress, Otto, and Textor, C. K. 

Some experiments on the pulping of extracted yellow 
pine chips by the sulphate process. 

Paper 22, No. 5, 13-14 (Apr. 10, 1918); J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
10, 268-270 (Apr., 1918). 

*Wells, S. D. 

Chemical constitution of soda and sulphate pulps from 
coniferous woods and their bleaching qualities. 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 13, 936-939 (Oct., 1921). 

Bray, M. W., and Andrews, T. M. 

Chemistry of pulps: A comparison of the chemical 
changes of jack pine and aspen woods cooked by the soda 
process. 

Paper Trade J. 76, No. 19, 49-51 (May 10, 1922). 


Pulp and Pulpwood Decay 
Wells, Sidney D. 
Factors influencing the value of pulpwoods. 
Paper 21, No. 17, 11-15 (Jan. 2, 1918). 


Kress, Otto, Humphrey, C. J., and Richards, Audrey. 

Some observations on the deterioration of wood and wood 
pulp. 

Paper Ind. 1, No. 7, 526-531 (Oct., 1919); Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 16, No. 48, 1015-1017; No. 49, 1041-1043 (Nov. 
27, Dec. 4, 1919). 

*Mahood, S. A., and Cable, D. E. 

Chemical investigation of sound and infected ground 
wood pulp. 

Paper 25, No. 24, 1149-1150 (Feb. 18, 1920). 

Kress, Otto, and Humphrey, C. J. 

Progress in study of wood and wood pulp infection and 
decay. 

Paper 27, No. 12, 22-25, 52 (Nov. 24, 1920); Paper Trade 
J. 71, No. 21, 41-44 (Nov. 18, 1920); Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 19, No. 49, 1225-1229 (Dec. 2, 1920); Paper Ind. 2, 
No. 5, 691-694 (Aug., 1920); No. 10, 1542-1547 (Jan., 1921). 

Kress, Otto, and Humphrey, C. J. 

Guarding against fungi in wood and wood pulp. 

Paper 26, No. 10, 13-14; No. 11, 23-25; No. 12, 21-22 
(May 12-26, 1920), World’s Paper Trade Rev. 74, No. 8, 
712 (Aug. 20, 1920). : 

*Humphrey, C. J., and Richards, C. A. 

Pulp and pulpwood decay. (Preliminary report on fungi- 
cides and chemicals). 

Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 19, No. 30, 781-784 (July 28, 1921); 
Paper Mill, July 9, 1921; Am. Pulp Paper Assoc. Circular, 
July 2, 1921. 

Bray, Mark W., and Staidl, J. A. 

The chemical changes involved during infection and decay 
of wood and wood pulp. 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 14, No. 1, 35-40 (Jan., 1922). 
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Kress, Otto. 


Schorger, A. W. 


Wells, S. D., and Edwardes, V. P. 


By-Products. 


Use of bark for paper specialties. 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 8, 883-886 (Oct., 1916); Paper 19, 
No. 4, 15-17 (Oct. 4, 1916); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 14 
333-335 (Oct., 1916): Paper Mill 39, No. 40, 2, 38 
30, 1916). 


Sept. 


Sulphite turpentine. 
J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 10, No. 4, 258-260 (Apr., 1918) 
22, No. 3, 22-23 (Mar. 27, 1918). 


’aper 


Use of wood pulp in the manufacture of nitrocellulose. 
Paper 23, No. 23, 180, 182, 184-185 (Feb. 12, 1919). 
Kress, Otto, and Hawley, L. F. 
Recovery of waste parafftined paper by extraction with 
volatile solvents. 
J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 11, No. 3, 227-229 (Mar., 1919). 
Edwardes, V. P. 
Utilization of waste hemlock bark from paper mil 
tanning purposes. 
J. Am. Leather Chemists’ Assoc. 14, 381-390 (Aug., 
Kress, Otto, and Hawley, L. F. 
Recovery of waste roofing felt. 
Paper Industry 2, 1387-1390 (Dec., 1920); Paper 
J. 71, No. 17, 38 (Oct. 21, 1920). 
Schafer, E. R. 
Utilization of bark as fuel. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 21, 57-58 (May 25, 1922). 
Waste Committee, TAPPI. 
Utilization of bark and wood refuse as fuel. 
Paper Trade J. 75, No. 14, 51-54 (Oct. 5, 1922). 
Waste Committee, TAPPI. 
Utilization of waste bark. 
Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 155-156, 159 (Apr. 12, 1923); 
Paper Ind. 5, No. 1, 137-138 (Apr., 1923). 


S tor 


919 i 


Trade 


Vegetable Fibers. 


*Kress, Otto, and Wells, S. D. 

Suitability of second cut cotton linters, cotton sh 
and hull fiber for papermaking. 

Paper 24, No. 15, 569-582 (June 18, 1919); Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can., 17, No. 34, 697-699; No. 35, 726-730 (Aug. 21, 
28, 1919); Paper Ind. 1, No. 4, 267-270, 278 (June, 1919); 
Cotton Oil Press 3, No. 3, 27-36 (1919). 

*Kress, Otto. 

Cooking cotton hull fiber for pulp. The suitability of 
cotton hull fiber for pulp and paper manufacture. 

Paper 25, No. 20, 964-968; No. 21, 1009-1011 (Jan. 21, 
28, 1920); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 18, No. 4, 71-73; No. 5, 
99-100; No. 6, 137-144 (Jan. 22-Feb. 5, 1920); Paper Ind. 
1, No. 12, 1127-1134 (Mar., 1920); Paper Trade J. 70, No. 
3, 50, 52, 62; No. 4, 46, 48, 50; No. 5, 44, 46 (Jan. 15-29, 
1920); Cotton Oil Press 3, No. 12, 33-40 (1920). 

Kress, Otto, and Wells, S. D. 

Pulp from cotton linters. Further mill trials. 

Paper Trade J. 70, No. 16, 235, 239, 241 (Apr. 15, 1920); 
Paper 26, No. 7, 320, 322, 324, 326 (Apr. 21, 1920); Papert 
Ind. 2, No. 3, 431-433, 460 (June, 1920). 

*Wells, S. D. 

Utilization of oat hulls for straw board and paper pulp. 

Paper Trade J. 73, No. 18, 40, 42, 44, 46 (Nov. 3, 1921); 
Paper Mill 45, No. 19, 42, 44, 46, 48 (May 20, 1922); Box- 
board 1, No. 3, 20-22, 24, 26 (Mar., 1922). 
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Paper and Pulp Tests and Quality. 
Ingersoll, L. R. 

The glarimeter, an instrument for measuring the glare 
of paper. 

Electrical World 63, 645-647 (Mar. 21, 1914); World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 61, 957-958 (May 15, 1914); Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 12, 233-235 (Apr. 15, 1914); Papeterie 36, No. 
9, 403-407 (May 10, 1914). 


Kress, Otto. 
Standard tests and processes. 


Paper 17, No. 3, 16-18 (Sept. 29, 1915). 


Thelen, Rolf. 
Spun paper and some of its uses. 
American Lumberman, No. 2147, pp. 32-33 (July 8, 1916); 
Paper 18, No. 20, 16-18 (July 26, 1916); Lumber Trade J., 
70, No. 3, 11-15 (Aug. 1, 1916). 
Surface, H. E. 
Forestry Service investigates use of wood waste for pulp. 
Paper Mill 39, No. 28, 2, 12 (July 7, 1916). 
*Kress, Otto, and McNaughton, G., C. 
Numerical expression for color as given by the Ives tint 
photometer. 
J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 8, 711-714 (Aug., 1916); Paper 18, 


No. 21, 13-17 (Aug. 2, 1916); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 60, 
349-351 (Sept. 1, 1916). 


*Kress, Otto, and Silverstein, Philip. 
Some observations on the influence of humidity on the 
physical constants of paper. 


J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 9, 277-282 (Mar., 1917); Paper 19, 
No. 23, 13-17 (Feb. 28, 1917). 


*Kress, Otto, and McNaughton, G. C. 
Further studies on a numerical expression for color as 
given by the Ives tint photometer. 
J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 9, 282-284 (Mar., 1917); Paper 19, 
No. 24, 15-17 (Feb. 21, 1917). 


Kress, Otto, and McNaughton, G. C. 
Some observations on the retention of China clay by 
paper pulp. 
Paper 21, No. 4, 50-58 (Oct. 3, 1917); Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 15, 999-1003 (Oct. 25, 1917); Paper Trade J. 65, No. 
4, 64-70 (Oct. 4, 1917); Paper Mill, Oct. 6, 1917. 


Kress, Otto, and McNaughton, G. C. 
Effect of varying humidities on the strength of fiberboard 
and its component plies. 
Paper 22, No. 11, 11-17 (May 22, 1918); Paper Mill 41, 
No. 21, 1, 28-30 (May 25, 1918). ° 
Kress, Otto, and McNaughton, G. C. 
Moisture regain of papers at different humidities. 
Paper 22, No. 24, 11-13 (Aug. 21, 1918). 
Wells, S. D. 
The determination of the tearing strength of paper. 
Paper 23, No. 23, 750 (Feb. 12, 1919). 
*Kress, Otto. 
Some notes on the coloring of paper. 
Paper Ind. 1, No. 5, 353-356, 361 (Aug., 1919). 
Bachelder, C. L. 
Pulp discoloration. 
Paper 24, No. 25, 20-21 (Aug. 27, 1919). 
*Elmendorf, A. E. 
Testing the tearing strength of paper. 
Paper 26, No. 7, 302-304, 306, 308 (Apr. 21, 1920); Paper 
rade J. 70, No. 16, 213, 215, 217 (Apr. 15, 1920); Paper 
Ind. 2, No. 4, 576-580; No. 5, 736, 738, 740 (July, Aug., 1920). 
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Kress, Otto. 
The coloring of paper. 
Paper 25, No. 18, 869-876; No. 19, 917-920; No. 20, 961- 
963 (Jan. 7-21, 1920); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 18, No. 11, 
255-259; No. 12, 289-292; No. 13, 319-322 (Mar. 11-25, 1920); 
Paper Making 39, No. 4, 110-112; No. 5, 138, 140, 142-144 
(Apr., May, 1920); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 72, No. 23, 
1908, 1910, 1912, 1914 (June 4, 1920). 
*Bachelder, C. L. 
Pulp evaluation as affected by the fiber ratio in the test 
sheets. 
Paper 27, No. 11, 14-19 (Nov. 17, 1920); Paper Trade 
J. 71, No. 21, 150, 155, 158, 160, 162, 174 (Nov. 18, 1920). 
*Wells, S. D. 
Moisture influence on tests of container board. 
Paper Trade J. 75, No. 23, 47-49 (Dec. 7, 1922); Paper 
31, No. 7, 7-9 (Dec. 6,°1922); Paper Ind. 4, No. 9, 1245-1247 
(Dec., 1922); Boxboard 2, No. 1, 14-17 (Jan., 1923); Fibre 
Containers 8, No. 1, 10-12, 14 (Jan., 1923). 
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Miscellaneous. 
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The future of the pulp and paper industry. 
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Wells, S. D. 
The Forest Products Laboratory an aid to the paper 
industry. 
Paper Mill 38, No. 32, 1, 11; No. 33, 11, 34-36 (Aug. 
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547 Acid resisting qualities of different alloys against bisul- 
phite cooking liquor. (Metal fittings for digesters.) 
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Advantages of liquid sulphur dioxide in sulphite pulp 
manufacture. 

Baled pulpwood chips. 

Brief list of reference works dealing with pulp and paper 
making in general. 

Chemical control of the kraft process. 

Consumption of chemicals by the sulphate process, 
(Results of experiments to determine the consumption 
of chemicals in pulping of unbarked wood by the kraft 
process.) 

Deinking of old newspapers. 

Effects of moisture introduced into the digester in the 
cooking of soda pulp. 

Factors influencing the value of pulpwood. Observations 
on the storage of pulpwood for the manufacture of 
sulphate pulp. 

Fiber board—effect of varying humidities on the strength 
of fiber board and its component plies. 

How paper is affected by humidity. 

List of references on pulp and paper. 

Measurement of pulpwood and determination of yields 
therefrom. 

Moisture regain of paper at different humidities. 

Paper making qualities of various fibrous plants. 

Preservative treatment for wood pulps preparatory to 
storage. 

Pulping yellow pine chips. 

Purchase of pulpwood. 

Recovery of waste paraffined paper by extraction with 

volatile solvents. 

Select paper bibliography of U. S. Government publica- 
tions on pulp and paper. 

Some general notes on pulp and paper manufacture. 

Some observations on the retention of china clay by 
paper pulp. 

Some observations on the influence of humidity on the 
physical constants of paper. 

Suitability of various species of 
pulp and paper production. 

Tearing resistance of paper. 

Use of bark for paper specialties. 

Use of wood pulp in the manufacture of nitrocellulose. 

Wilkinite, a new loading material. 


Technical Notes 


(Please give both number and title when ordering.) 
Acid-proof linings for experimental sulphite digester. 
Book paper from southern pine and red gum. 
Deinking of newspapers. 

Effect of decay on paper making qualities of wood pulp. 

Effect of moisture on the strength of paper. 

Gas masks in pulp and paper mills. 

Grinding of wood from young and old trees. 

Nitrocellulose from wood pulp. 

Paper from veneer waste. 

Pulp output reduced by long storage. 

Pulping extracted yellow pine chips. 

Rapid method of determining the active strength of sul- 
phate cooking liquor. 

Recovery of waste paraffined paper. 

Reduce pulpwood decay by proper storage. 

Tearing strength of paper. 

Testing fiber board for strength. 

Uniformity of digester chip charges. 


American wood for 
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C-5 Waste of chemicals in pulping unbarked wood by the 
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Insulating Paper. Fusaichi Tagawa. Jpn. pat. 39,173, 
July 7, 1921. Paper is passed through a paste prepared by mix- 
ing together a solution of 100 parts of globulin and 10 parts of 
borax in 500 parts of water, a solution of 70 parts of shellac and 
14 parts of borax in 500 of water, and 60 parts of saturated lime 
water. The sheets are piled to suitable thickness pressed with 
a hot hydraulic press, and calendered.—A. P.-C. 


Safety Paper. V. E. Goodman assignor to Waterlow & Sons, 
Ltd. U. S. pat. 1,417,820, May 30, 1922. A black or dark surfaced 
paper is coated with an opaque but light-colored composition such 
as a composition containing manganese ferrocyanide which is sen- 
sitive to chemical eradicators—A. P.-C. 


Treatment of Japanese Paper. Masayoshi Ishii. Jpn. pat. 
39,541, Aug. 16, 1921. A strong and waterproof paper is manufac- 
tured by treating thin Japanese paper with a solution of 375 g. 
of Chondrus collatus, 188 g. of flowers of zinc, 75 g. of wood 
pulp in 9 liters of water, and then rolling through hot rollers.— 
A. P.-C. 


Asbestos Paper. N. Sulzberger. Eng. pat. 186,409, June 24, 
1921. Pure asbestos paper (containing no organic binder) is made 
by drying a pulp containing 50 parts of long fibered asbestos and 
6 parts of a colloidal solution of aluminum silicate prepared with 
the aid of tannic acid and ammonia. Alternatively asbestos sheets 
containing an organic binder and preferably an oxidizing agent 
such as sodium nitrate or nitrocellulose, are heated at a temperature 
sufficient to destroy the organic binder. Asbestos material pre- 
pared by this process is suitable for cigarette wrappers, insulat- 
ing materials, and carriers for catalysts—A. P.-C. 


Metal-Coated Paper. K. Wickel. Eng. pat. 183,143, July 17, 
1922. In the preparation of metal-coated or metallized paper im- 
permeable to water, oil and air, and suitable for packing food or 
as a substitute for gold leaf, bituminous substances are employed 
as a binder, the bituminous substance, such as “vulka-bitumen,” 
may be employed in the melted condition, or it may be dissolved in 
hydrocarbons, carbon tetrachloride, or similar solvents, and the 
powdered metal (bronze) may be mixed with the solution and 
applied by rollers, brushes, or scrapers, or by atomizers; or the 
dry process may be used. The product may be made pliable or 
stiff according to the hardness of the bitumen used.—A. P.-C. 


Oilproof Coating. A. J. Rowland. U. S. pat. 1,395,016, Oct. 
25, 1921. An oilproof composition adapted for coating and im- 
Pregnating paper receptacles is formed of 40 per cent.of zinc or 
aluminum salts of alginic acid and 60 per cent of 26° Bé. ammonia. 
—A. P.-C. 

Oil- and Grease-Proof Paper Container. T. M. Godfrey. 
U. S. pat. 1,395,272, Nov. 1, 1921. Successive interior coatings of 
(1) glycerol, water and casein and (2) glycerol, water and a water- 
soluble adhesive such as gelatine or gum arabic, which serves to 
mask any objectionable odor of the casein, are applied—A. P.-C. 

Waterproofing Vulcanized Fiber. J. McIntosh. U. S. pat. 
1,425,878, Aug. 15, 1922. Wet vulcanized fiber is immersed in a 
waterproofing liquid such as oil or asphalt until it has become 
— hly impregnated and it is then dried to free it of water.—A. 

-C, 

Solidifying Fibrous Pulp. E. Nishina. Eng. pat. 185,399, 
Aug. 4, 1922. Fibrous pulp mixed with adhesive material is solidified 
in thin film by projecting it under high pressure from spouts on to a 
slowly moving surface of gauze, felt, etc. After drying, the material 
is removed from the surface and calendered on rolls or pressed into 


» which then serves as a reinforcement. 
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CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


molds. Alternatively, the pulp may be left adhering to the surface, 
The process is suitable for 
making material such as pasteboard, papier maché, artificial leather, 
belting, linoleum and flooring —A. P.-C. 


Treating Paper for Spinning. E. Fues. Eng. pat. 187,987, 
Oct. 28, 1922. Parchment paper is rendered suitable for spinning 
into threads, etc., by treating it with solutions of aluminum sulphate 
and formaldehyde and then drying it quickly on rolls at 100°C.; the 
treated paper is prevented from subsequently becoming brittle by 
drying it at a lower temperature, e.g., 60° to 85° C., for a longer 
period, and then for a short period at a higher temperature. The 
quantity of acid substances used may also be reduced, e.g., to less 
than 1 per cent of aluminum sulphate by weight of dry paper, in 
which case the paper can be dried quickly at 100° C., without 
substance cracking. The percentage of formaldehyde used may be 
increased and substances such as benzoic and salicylic acids may be 
added to give a disinfectant action—A. P.-C. 


A Study of the Experimental Manufacture of Condenser Paper. 
Merle B. Shaw and George W. Bicking, U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Paper Ind. 5, 309-311 (May, 1923). After a brief description of the 
use and requirements of condenser papers, the authors describe tests 
carried out with the experimental paper making equipment at the 
Bureau of Standards, on the results of which they base the follow- 
ing recommendations: New cotton and linen cuttings, carefully cut 
and dusted, should ‘be used raw in the beater. In cutting and dust- 
ing a self-cleaning magnet roll to remove metal and conducting par- 
ticles could be used to advantage. Filtered water should be used 
and handled in pipes of non-corroding material. Pumps handling 
stock and water should be of non-corroding material. The beater 
should have a stone or cement and quartz roll and bedplate. In the 
sand trap there should be a self-cleaning magnet roll to serve as a 
last precaution. If a fourdrinier machine is used the wire should 
not be coarser than 90 mesh and a pickup felt around the upper 
couch roll is desirable. If a cylinder machine is used care must be 
taken to obtain a well-formed sheet free from pin holes. A super- 
calender stack may be necessary to reduce the thickness and to give 
denseness to the paper—A. P.-C. 


Preparation of Paper for Coating. Associated Paper Mills, 
Ltd. Fr. pat. 549,961. A completely finished web of paper (glazed 
or unglazed) .is applied to a second web while the latter is still 
moist, and the two are united by passing through a suitable press 
and then drying. The tendency to curl is counteracted by applying 
the coating on the face that will tend to make the paper curl in the 
opposite direction. Two finished webs can be used, one of them 
being moistened before applying to the other—A. P.-C. 

Manufacture of Glazed Paper from Unglazed or Slightly 
Glazed Paper. Associated Paper Mills, Ltd. Fr. pat. 549,960. 
Coating composition is applied to the unglazed paper, -which is 
heated either before, during, or after application of the coat so as 
to facilitate penetration of the adhesive into the body of the paper, 
leaving just enough at the surface of the paper to hold the coating 
material. The other side is then glazed in any suitable manner.— 
A. P.-C. 

The Manufacture of Paper for Wrapping and Containing 
Foodstuffs. James Strachan. Paper Mill 47, No. 19, 34, 46 
(May 12, 1923). A description of the qualities required of 
various classes of paper for holding and for carrying food- 
stuffs—A. P.-C. 

Paper with a Rough, Fibrous Surface. _J..W. Zanders, Ger. 
pat. 371,506. Papierfabr. 21, 210-211 (Apr. 15, 1923). A soft paper, 
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Technical Association Papers 
Series Vi (1923) 


In paper, 208 pages, $3 


A Theoretical Discussion of the Reactions of 
Papermaking: Jessie E. Minor. 

Anti-Friction Bearings: G. H. Spencer. 

Bibliography of Papermaking for 1922: C. J. 
West and A. Papineau-Couture. 


Chemistry of the Alkaline Wood Pulp Pro- 
cesses: S. D. Wells and others. 


Chemistry of the Sulphite Process: R. N. 
Miller and W. H. Swanson. 


Discussion of papers. 


Drying and Conditioning of Coated Paper: 
J. O. Ross. 


Effect of Atmospheric Humidity on Paper 
Tests: P. L. Houston and H. S. Kirkwood. 

Efficiency of Paper Drying: S. B. Jones and 
W. F. Goldsmith. 

Evaporation of Spent Liquors: G. K. Spence. 

Lake Color Manufacture: H. H. Holden. 

Methods of Establishing Wage Rates and 
Determining Promotions: H. P. Carruth. 

Papers on various subjects: 

Paper testing; several papers. 

Reports of committees. 


Steam Economy in Pulp and Paper Mills: 
E. P. Gleason. 


Steam Flowmeters on Sulphite Digesters: 
W. H. Kraske. 


Study of Papermaking Materials: A. B. 
Green. 


Use of White Water in Mechanical Pulp 
Mills: W. E. Brawn. 


Ventilation of Machine Rooms: J. O. Ross. 


Waste in the Industry: R. B. Wolf and G. D. 
Bearce. 
White Water Losses and their Correction. 
Utilization of Barking Drum Waste. 
Reduction of Broke Losses 


Technical Association 
of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry 


18 East Forty-first Street, New York, N. Y. 
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with good felting, is covered on both sides with tough, hard paper 
by means of an adhesive and dried. The sheet is then split in the 
middle. —J. L. P. 

Wax Paper for Packing Hygroscopic Tablets. W. Grunewald, 
Zellstoff U. Papier 4, 87-88 (Apr., 1923). Hydroscopic medicinal 
tablets, containing hexamethylenetetramine and theobromine, ab- 
sorbed only 1.4 per cent moisture, after a one day exposure in an 


* atmosphere containing 100 per cent relative humidity, when wrapped 


in paper which had been treated with aluminum acetate and alum- 
inum soap and afterwards treated with glue, gum arabic, or dex- 
trine.—J. L. P. 

Recording and Integrating Steam Flowmeters in a Sulphite 
Mill. W. H. Kraske, Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 162-164 (Apr. 
12, 1923) ; Paper Mill 47, No. 15, 66, 60, 74 (Apr. 14, 1923) ; Paper 
31, No. 26, 51-55 (Apr. 18, 1923). The author gives flowmeter and 
pressure charts showing the usefulness of flowmeters in comparing 
steam pressure regulator versus hand control for cooking, high tem- 
perature versus low temperature, gradual “going up to pressure” 
versus the instantaneaus method running the digester “straight 
through” versus “shutting off” for a certain period, and the useless- 
ness of preliminary steaming of the chips.—A. P.-C. 

Insect-Proof and Waterproof Paper. T. Oishi and Ohbakyo 
Seishi Kabushiki Kaisha. Jpn. pat. 38,494, Apr. 23, 1921. A mixture 
of pasty Hydrosme revieri (04 to 0.7 per cent aqueous solution). 
0.2Na,CO,.NaHCO,.2H;.0 and 6 parts of cupric ammonium argi- 


nate solution (5 per cent) is painted on strong paper and dried.—A. 
P.-C. 


Definition of Paper 

The Century Dictionary, generally regarded as an authority, de- 
fines paper as: 

“A material consisting of a web or felting of vegetable fibers, 
commonly in the form of a thin, flexible sheet; used for writing, 
printing and for various other purposes.” 

This is very good as far as it goes, but it may be recalled that 
asbestos paper is made; also that a felting is not paper unless it has 
been formed from a suspension of the fibers in water. With changes 
to include these facts the definition would then read: 

“A compacted web or felting, commonly in the form of a thin, 
flexible sheet, formed from an aqueous suspension of fibers, usually 
vegetable in origin; used for writing, printing and for various other 
purposes.” 

lf a web or sheet is made by felting the dry fibers it is felt or bat 
but not paper, while if the sheet is spongy and felt-like but is made 
from a suspension of fibers in water, it is paper and not felt as these 
terms apply specifically. 


New Newsprint Definition Coming 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., August 15, 1923.—It is probable that the 
Treasury Department will announce a definition for standard news 
print paper in the very near future according to officials in close 
touch with the situation. 

The department, after having written one definition which was 
evidently not satisfactory, ordered a thorough investigation of the 
matter and asked for reports from a number of sources. It is 
understood that these reports are now all in the hands of the de- 
partment’s officials and that work was started on Monday, draft- 
ing the definition which will be placed before Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, Moss, the latter part of this week or early the 
week following. 

All of the briefs are also understood to be in the hands of the 
department in connection with the dumping of kraft paper on the 
American market from Scandinavian countries and it is believed 
that a definite decision will be rendered in this connection within a 
short time. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF STATISTICS 


By Commissioner Netson B. GASKILL, OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION* 


This material is taken from the book on “Trade Association Ac- 
tivities,” published by the United States Department of Commerce 
recently, copies of which can be obtained through this Association, 
for 50 cents. All manufacturers in this industry are urged to pur- 
chase this book, which they will find contains material of vital in- 
terest to them.—T. J. Burke. 


Murder may be committed with a Bible, but it is not classed as a 
deadly weapon. On the other hand, a pistol is so essentially dan- 
gerous that its use requires extreme care to prevent injury. So the 
law, by general rule, admits the common use of the one and prohibits 
the common use of the other for reasons which are based on con- 
siderations of the general safety rather than of individual qualities 
and rights. 

The law brings the same reasoning to bear upon the activities of 
men who have the same interest when they unite to work out a com- 
mon object. It looks to see whether that object is in line with and 
tends to serve the common good. Before the object is worked out 
it also takes note of the methods which are being used to do the 
work. Certain objects are forbidden because, while they may be 
valuable to individuals, they are not for the good of all. And cer- 
tain methods are prohibited because they tend with reasonable cer- 
tainty to results which are prohibited. 

Killing one’s fellow man is a prohibited object. The common use 
of the Bible does not, while the common use of the pistol does 
naturally and reasonably, lead to killing. Hence the laws against 
the general use of the pistol. The violent death of physical man 
finds its equivalent in economics by the elimination of competitive 
effort. So on the economic side the law forbids economic killing 
and the methods which naturally and in uninterrupted course lead 
to that result. 

Out of free competition the law expects the birth, growth, and 
full development ‘of economic life and its healthful existence as a 
condition in which all have equal opportunity to share. Its view 
transcends the qualities and privileges of the individual in so far as 
the general prohibitions which the law uses state the limits of 
action in common terms. 


Antipathy of Law to Group Action 


The first of these common limits which the individual meets when 
he unites with others to work out a desired result is a strong antip- 
athy in the law to group action. The law objects to the creation of 
a power strong enough to override its own power or to do something 
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which the law forbids. The single man is not able to do this. Many 
men united, acting in agreement or in mutual understanding, can 
do this. Group action is not attractive to the law; it is repellant 
because the law recognizes in it possibilities of successful opposition. 
Moreover, the vital essence of competition is the free and uncon- 
trolled action of the individual. As he merges in a group of others 
in common interest, the tendency is toward a lowering of the indi- 
vidual impulse, and even though the entry may be for limited pur- 
poses, nevertheless, to some extent the individual has been blended 
in the group and the entirety of individual competitive activity is 
lessened in some degree. 

Any consideration of trade association activity in the field of sta- 
tistical information must be carried to conclusion without losing 
sight of this legal antipathy to group action. For it is the starting 
point in the progress of legal judgment. 

Because competition expresses itself in terms of selling price, the 
law regards any group action which tends to interference with 
selling price precisely as the criminal law regards the unrestricted 
use of deadly weapons. It threatens imminently the security of eco- 
nomic life. This is the final point in the process of legal judgment. 

Against this background may be set all trade association activities 
of a statistical nature, such as production costs, volume of produc- 
tion, sales, selling prices, stock, and market quotations, for test of 
their legality. What is their effect upon competitive price making 
among the members of the group? Upon similar operations by non- 
members? And in advance of the actual result, have the methods 
used such characteristics and qualities that an unlawful result may 
be foreseen as the natural and proximate consequence though not 
fully developed? If the answer in either case is affirmative, the 
group operation is unlawful. 

With these two propositions, antipathy to group action and pro- 
hibition against interference with selling price, clearly in mind, we 
pass to a detailed consideration of the various elements of statis- 
tical service which trade associations afford. 


Statistics of Production Cost 


The statistics of production cost lie in individual accounting. The 
individual use of cost accounting serves the purpose of the individ- 
ual by enabling him to fix his selling price with knowledge of the 
margin actually required to show a profit. It enables him to increase 
efficiency, to lower costs, and to conduct all his operations with 
greater certainty. These results the individual gathers up and ex- 
presses in his price. With the individual cost accounting is a 
necessary part of a process, the whole of which is price making. 
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The relationship of the trade association to cost accounting is 
quite different. It must have no connection with the individual 
result, either in the statement of the individual’s cost or the ‘indi- 
vidual’s margin or the individual’s selling price. The trade associa- 
tion is an instructor in cost accounting, the members of the asso- 
ciation are the pupils. The instructor must stop with teaching, with 
the expression of methods. The pupil may learn to use these 
‘methods, to apply those principles, or he may not. That is distinctly 
his privilege, and if he fails, the instructor, however much he may 
regret the failure, however clearly he may see the need of the 
pupil to learn, may not, must not under the guise of acting for the 
welfare of all, assume to do the pupil’s work for him or supply him 
with a suggested result. 

The efforts of a trade association to induce the individual! to 
practice production cost accounting and to educate the individual 
in the conduct of his business, are proper, praiseworthy, and deserv- 
ing of high commendation. But the trade association may not 
reduce the individual accounting, and use of its results by the 
“individual, to the acceptance generally of calculated average costs 
or uniform costs or normal costs, or suggest any or all of the 
component items. If the association attempts to induce its members 
not to use their own figures by suggesting common averages, stan- 
dards, or estimates, it has departed from its field of instruction 
and has assumed the function of the individual, as a result of which 
the individual carries through his process of price making, not his 
own individual figures, but those of the group. The individual must 
fix his own cost and his own margin. 

It may happen that an industry becomes aware of the fact that 
certain producers are stating prices at such variation from those 
which efficient producers are able to quote that the industry is dis- 
turbed by the appearance of bids which apparently result from 
ignorance of costs on the part of such bidders. To meet this con- 
dition one association compiled a list of all types and component 
parts of its products, assigning to each a suggested minimum cost. 
There was put into the hands of each member a table by which each 
producer might estimate a base cost on like articles, making such 
discount in the quotation of price therefrom as each might see fit 
to allow. This table was also put into the hands of each dealer in 
these products, so that upon request of a customer, each dealer 
might quote a price based on the list cost as worked out by the use 
of the table. 

A group producing the elements used in another trade, which were 
sometimes standardized and frequently special, created a similar 
table for the use of contractors in making estimates, as well as for 
the use of the producers in quoting prices. Provision was made for 
such discounts as individuals might allow. 


Nullifying Competitive Efficiency 

Each of these methods is wrong. Any concerted effort to substi- 
tute for each individual’s actual cost what may be to him an arti- 
ficial and arbitrary uniform basis upon which to calculate selling 
price, in the guise of a standard production cost, is neither more 
nor less than an effort toward price uniformity and in derogation 
of competitive effort. It involves a complete misuse of the word 
“cost.” Such procedure takes away the necessity for and the use of 
individual cost accounting. It nullifies the principle of competitive 
efficiency in that it opposes reduction in selling price by one whose 
business, on a margin satisfactory to himself, warrants a selling 
price below that which a higher-cost producer can afford. 

As to the customers of each group, such tables were in effect 
uniform price lists, which needed only use in the most practical 
and simple manner to stabilize resale prices and petrify competition 
at a stage which covered the high-cost producer. 

The result at which each group aimed was quotations at rates 
which would cover production cost and include a margin large 
enough to show a desired rate of profit. The only method which 
the group could lawfully use in accomplishing that object is the 
education of the individual member in sound principles of cost 
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accounting and price making based on the results of his accou: ting, 
There is no warrant in law for group action to meet necessit, by 
substituting the group result for individual action in anything \ hich 
affects selling prices. The group must transmit its knowledge and 
experience to the individual for his better equipment. It ma) not 
adopt the shorter and easier process of acting for him. 

There is existent the claim that certain lines of industry \ ould 
be benefited by the establishment of standard costs and rates of 
profit. It is argued that this would make for greater efficicncy, 
since the most efficient would make the greatest profit. Since this 
would result in a maximum price, it would be possible to arrange a 
proportionate reduction in production in periods of depression, t\icre- 
by eliminating economic loss due to overproduction. 

This suggestion fails to take note of the spirit of the law and its 
idea of individual part in the economic life of the whole. Group 
standards of costs and group rates of profit remove the individual 
from sight and destroy individual competitive effort. The law does 
not promote and protect efficiency solely for the purpose of increas- 
ing profit. A constant stimulus of efficiency accompanies free com- 
petition and is sedulously protected in order that the whole public 
may be served better at the same cost or given service at a lower 
cost, while at the same time giving a fair return to the producer. 

The proposition just noted contemplates, as in the other instances, 
a substitution of the group action for that of the individual in cost 
accounting and price making. 

In addition to education in the principles and methods of cost 
accounting, there is a subsequent phase in which the trade associa- 
tion can be of great service. As the several members of an associa- 
tion develop comparably similar cost accounting methods, so that 
the results are properly relative, there arises the opportunity for 
collective study of production costs, their analysis and comparison; 
out of which may properly be expected improvement in methods, 
increased production, reduction in cost, and the like results of the 
application of knowledge. 


But as this involves open meeting of the members of the group or 
the collection of all contributed cost data at some central point, its 
tabulation and redistribution, this concentration seems to focus an 
attention upon the association which so assembles or collects its data. 
This is nothing more than a manifestation of that legal antipathy to 
group action referred to above. 


Regarding Judicial Decisions 

The activities of trade groups and associations have been judi- 
cially considered a number of times in relation to their purpose or 
effect on price making. There has been no decision rendered which 
deals with cost accounting under group operation as a separate and 
distinct process. Both the Hardwood Manufacturers’ case and the 
American Linseed Co. case, particularly the latter, relate to the 
exchange of data other than production cost or in addition thereto. 
The subjects other than mere cost accounting are the points upon 
which these decisions turn. In the first case the plan was con- 
demned; in the second the different plan was approved. 

Neither of these cases is authority for a final conclusion as to the 
legality of the exchange of cost data, except as both decisions clearly 
indicate that any agreement for the exchange of trade information 
which has for its purpose or which results in a suppression of com- 
petition in production or distribution is unlawful. From whicli the 
apparent deduction is that, if such activities are conducted in such 
a way as to fall short of this result and, in appearance as well as 
significance, be devoid of reasonable probability of producing such 
result, they are lawful. 

The fact is that from appearances conclusions are drawn both as 
to the character of group methods and the intent with which they 
are used, when in advance of a result or even in conjunction with it 
there is a legal examination of group action in matters which indi- 
viduals take into consideration in determining their business con- 
duct. The exercise of such activities as the collection, distribution, 
and collective study of production costs in good faith is readily 
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manifested by the use of certain precautions which defend and 
exhibit the actual, lawful purpose. The first of these is nonidenti- 
fiable figures. The second is publicity. 

In the Hardwood Manufacturers’ case the United States Supreme 
Court bore down heavily upon the proposition that genuine com- 
petitors do not disclose the minutest details of their business to 
rivals. Such an exchange is not necessary to the proper purpose of 
collective study of production costs as a means of increasing knowl- 
edge concerning the efficiency of the industry and enlarging its con- 
tribution to the common good as well as to the benefit of its indi- 
yidual members. All the proper purposes of collective study of 
costs may be served without disclosure of individual costs. Such 
disclosure and exchange tends only to the adoption of standards of 
costs or selling price which is away from rather than toward the 
proper object of collective study. 

It would be well, therefore, that any method of collecting pro- 
duction-cost data by an association for purposes of collective study 
should include the return to the individual members of their identi- 
fied reports as soon as the work of tabulation can be completed, so 
that there will not remain in association possession a collection of 
identified production-cost reports. The tabulation should likewise 
be veiled in complete anonymity, and if any key system is used the 
key should be varied and no record kept of it. 

The tendency in such tabulation work is to reduce the returns 
merely to totals and averages. This not only does not go far enough, 
but has a tendency to movement in the wrong direction. The pres- 
of averages, normals, and the like tends to the disuse of 
individual cost accounting and works against the accomplishment of 
the association’s object in entering this field of instruction. It makes 
it unnecessary for the individual to use cost accounting or apply it 
in his own business, since he may grasp an average from the tab- 
ulations distributed and use it for his purposes. If he does so, he 
is still in ignorance as to his own business, and the association pur- 
pose is defeated. The use of averages does not tide over a con- 
dition until a cost-accounting system is put into use, but works in 
opposition to the extension of cost accounting by presenting an 
alternative much simpler and easier, though misleading usually in 
the individual case and tending always toward a lessening of com- 
petitive price making. 


Methods for Cost Study 


For purposes of cost study various methods are available, but 
their practical value lies in their disclosure of the conditions which 
produce a particular cost or item of cost and the variation of 
factors which results in a difference in cost. The work should 
enable the student member to relate his own conditions with those 
shown and either work out improvements or take advantage of im- 
provements worked out by others which are applicable to his own 
conditions. 

Working out the details of such collective cost studies will vary 
with industries and with the methods of technical advisers. Par- 
rly when such study is conducted in meeting or when the 
result of such work is under discussion in meeting, some disclosure 
of identity is bound to occur; or tabulation of costs by processes and 
departments and quantity of product may in itself furnish eviden- 
tiary facts by which informed readers will be able to draw con- 
clusions rather accurately as to identity. But there is a wide differ- 
ence between such disclosure as is adventitious and grows nesessarily 
out of what is clearly the educational work of a group whose activi- 
ties are manifestly directed toward and confined to an industrial 
efficiency, and such a disclosure as attends a statistical presentation 
of the range of costs in an industry, including identification, and 
which is not part of a school of instruction. The former does not 
seem to come within the criticism expressed by the Supreme Court 
as an exchange of minute business details between rivals. The latter 
carries such criticism upon its back and is constantly open to chal- 
lence. 


Whatever possibility for harm there may be in the accidental and 
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partial disclosure of identified costs is more than offset if sufficient 
distribution and opportunity for publicity accompanies the distribu- 
tion of information among the contributing members. This willing- 
ness to distribute to nonmembers and to the public the results of 
collected and tabulated cost data is the strongest possible evidence 
of good faith. 

Immediately the fundamental idea embodied in the collective ser- 
vice of a trade association is transformed from that of exchange of 
minute business details among rivals for the benefit of that rivalry 
to the true basis of affording assistance to the individual in the 
solution of his problems, out of which comes the benefit to the in- 
dustry as a whole and, through an improved status of the separate 
elements of the industry, a resultant benefit to the consuming public, 
the question of wide dissemination of the collected information and 
its study and its publicity falls into its proper setting. If the in- 
dustry is to be improved by the betterment of its separate compo- 
nents rather than by substituting group action for individual enter- 
prise, it becomes apparent that the movement fails in the exact 
ratio that the information is not communicated to noncontributing 
or nonsupporting elements in the industry. This is the true aspect 
of the trade association, an organization like a village improvement 
association, working for the good of the whole and realizing the 
individual benefit from and through the result to the whole body. 

In some instances, in co-operation with the Department of Com- 
merce, this distribution to nonmembers has been worked out on a 
basis of subscription at a cost not in excess of the proportionate cost 
of collecting, tabulating, and distributing the information. Of 
course, the subscription charge should not be equal to the whole cost 
of membership, and really should be just as low as the conditions 
governing the association treasury will permit, because the nearer 
the approach to free circulation in the whole of the -industry, the 
greater the possibility of beneficial result. 

In the argument of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ case the attempt 
was made to claim publicity because the various bulletins had been 
filed with the Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The conclusion sought to be drawn the court rejected. 
The avenues of publicity are not closed files, but those mediums of 
communication which are engaged in transmitting information to 
the public, such as business newspapers, trade journals, research 
institutions, and, permissively, the Department of Commerce, until 
some authentic agency for publication may be created. 

Publicity may not be a legal requisite but it is at once an effective 


method of accomplishing the proper purpose and a strong evidentiary 
safeguard. 


Production, Stocks, and Sales 


Theoretically the value of a commodity is an expression of the 
relation between supply and demand. After cost accounting has 
established the minimum selling price level, the extent of the margin 
between production cost and selling price is in theory dependent upon 
supply and demand. Therefore the individual seller of a commodity 
seeks to know, needs to know, the relation of the supply of that com- 


modity to the demand for it. Again theoretically, these factors have 
a determinative effect upon his selling price. This need is partially 
met in many ways, ranging from Government reports, through news- 
paper and trade journal reports, to the activities of private agencies. 

In some instances private business houses operate an independent 
information service. And as this information approaches accuracy 
and completeness, both buying and selling in that market become 
more and more certain, less speculative, less hazardous, and carry 
an element of stability which is a protective service not only to the 
industry in particular but to all interests involved in it. Accurate 
information as to supply and demand is as essential to business as 
credit. 

Because in many lines of industry there is no open market, there 
are no current quotations of sales, no reports of production, no re- 
ports of stocks on hand. Some industries do not need them, others 
do. Consequently, there is a varying quantity and quality of infor- 
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mation of this nature sought for and published by trade journals. 
_ Naturally then, when a trade association is formed in an industry 
_ which has need for statistics of supply and demand, an opportunity 
of exceptional value is presented for the collection and dissemination 
of this class of statistics. 

Manifestly reports of this character can be collected, tabulated, 
and distributed by a trade association without doing any more harm 
to the competitive system than a Rotary Club dinner to poor chil- 
dren at Christmas time. They can also be used as the most efficient 
instrument for a complete paralysis of competition and a campaign 
of interference with normal price relations which sinks competitive 
selling price without a trace. Here then is a process which involves 
the possibility at the same time of a benefit to an industry and to 
all its relations, if legitimately used for proper purposes, and a 
benefit to the separate elements of that industry, with disastrous 
results to the consuming public if unlawfully used. 

It is impossible to say that as a method of action the collection 
and distribution of statistics as to production, stocks, and sales is 
prohibited to trade associations. It is true that this activity was 
the one which was chiefly under consideration in the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ case and from the use of which that association was 
permanently enjoined. It is also true, however, that this activity 
was employed by the private agency through which the Linseed Co. 
case arose, and its collection and distribution of such data was 
sustained by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

What the United States Supreme Court may say concerning this 
case transcends assumption, of course, but in the present stage of 
this litigation one distinguishing fact stands out clearly. In the 
Lumber Co. case the information obtained was used for an unlawful 
purpose and accomplished it. In the Linseed Co. case the finding ot 
facts was just the reverse, that there was no unlawful purpose in 
collecting and distributing these statistics, nor any unlawful result. 
Unless, therefore, the United States Supreme ‘Court shall in its 
review come to a different conclusion on the facts and so put the 
two cases on a parity by declaring that in each there was an un- 
lawful purpose, the ruling in the Lumber case need not control the 
second decision. 

But if the two cases stand alike as to finding of facts, then both 
decisions will support the proposition that it was not the proper use 
of this statistical service which was condemned, but its use for an 
unlawful purpose. The rationale of the decree against the Hard- 
wood Association is simply that, having misused this service, this 
particular association was not to be trusted further in the premises. 
It is difficult to read from the terms of the decree an attitude by 
the court toward future cases, which is not expressed in the reasoned 
opinion. At present, at any rate, nothing has been condemned save 
improper methods in collecting and using statistics as to production, 
stocks, and sales. 


Interference with Selling Price 
The object which is prohibited, and which involves condemnation 
of this method of accomplishment in particlar, is interference with 
selling price by artificial pressure on conditions of supply and de- 
mand. The simplest way of supporting a falling market is curtail- 


ment of production, reducing the supply. If this can be successfully 
done and demand continues, selling prices rise naturally and the 
downward tendency is checked. The tendency to adopt this method 
is natural and is readily justifiable on grounds of self-interest as 
well as upon arguments founded in considerations of public welfare. 
But the curtailment of production by action of the producers alone 
carries such imminent danger of misuse to the public injury that 
the law does not entrust it to their hands. 

Free competition, as the law views it, is freedom of opportunity 
to produce and to obtain a fair return for whatever the individual 
chooses or is able ta produce. It assumes that overproduction will 
be checked by a falling price operating in response to the law of 
supply and demand; that this falling price will either check pro- 
duction or, if it does not lessen in time, the low-cost producer only 
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will survive upon his economic merits. If overproduction exists and 
this movement toward the elimination of the least efficient eco. 
nomically does not occur, the solution lies not in the origin as of 
necessity for an agreement in curtailment of production, but is to 
be found in the discovery and removal of the causes which operate 
artificially to prevent a normal action of selling price upon an ex. 
cess of supply over demand. These may be as well in faulty dis- 
tribution as in measures taken to maintain price levels. But what- 
ever and wherever they may be located, the economic and legal 
treatment of overproduction does not include any movement by con- 
certed action amoung producers to restore or maintain a price level 
by curtailing or restricting production. 

Much of the discussion as to the use of production-cost data js 
equally applicable here. The proper use by an association of the 
service of statistics on production, stocks, and sales is the presenta- 
tion to the individual of information upon which the individual 
acts or does not act as his own judgment and experience dictate, 
Suggestion or intimation as to conduct coming from a central agency 
to individuals linked in a common interest, even though this be in 
the nature of interpretation or analysis of market conditions, js 
a call to common action to accomplish a common purpose. Acted 
upon by a sufficient number to indicate general unanimity within 
the group, a heavy burden is cast upon such a group to maintain 
the integrity of its purpose. 


Principle of Agency Applied 

No distinction is to be drawn between the collection and distri- 
bution of such statistics by a trade association and the like activity 
conducted through a private agency under contract with a nun- 
ber of industrial organizations. The principle of agency applies. 
What a group does through an independent agency is the act of the 
group and of each constituent element. The status of the private 
agency is that of the group. 

All that has been said before concerning the necessity for the 
appearance of good faith as well as its actuality applies with even 
greater force to this service. Nonidentifiable tabulations, the return 
of reports, the most complete publicity are indicated in this connec- 
tion even more strongly than in the use of cost data. 

There does not seem to be the same necessity nor justification of 
collective study of production, stocks, and sales statistics as is shown 
by production-cost data. In fact, it would be hard to justify more 
than the barest and most condensed tabulation of such statistics. To 
attempt more is almost certainly to tend to suggestion or discussion 
concerning the rate or volume of production or stocks in relation to 
prices. 


Just as in the discussion of the function of a trade association in 
the service of collecting and distributing cost data it was shown that 
the activity was not to be conducted as the exchange of business 
details among rivals for the promotion of the interests involved in 
that rivalry only, the same aspect of disinterested service to the in- 
dustry as a whole, by which the contributing members benefit to- 
gether with nonmembers and the public and the benefit to the whole 
resolves itself again into a benefit to each member, indicates that the 
collection and distribution of statistics of production, stocks, and 
sales as a trade association activity finds its justification and its 
protection in affording the same information to members and non- 
members who become subscribers and to the public, and at the same 
time. Of course, this is not a legal requirement, but it may very 
well be, if practiced, the evidentiary support which lifts the whole 
transaction out of the realm of uncertainty into legal security. 


Relative to Sales Prices 


Probably the most “inflammable” material which a trade associa- 
tion can use is statistics of sales prices. To the preceding statistics 
of production, stocks, and sales it is like the tip of a parlor match, 
which ona slight friction sets the whole head in a blaze. Yet such 
statistics can be collected, tabulated, and distributed without taking 
on the significance of unlawful intent or without producing an un- 
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lawful result. They have a distinct value and form a proper part 
of that-body-of-information which scientific conduct of -business re- 
quires. Where such information is not afforded by recorded trans- 
actions in an open market, its presentation is a serviceable trade as- 
sociation activity. - 

This service stands in the same relationship to the decisions in the 
Lumber and Linseed cases as the statistics of production, stocks, and 
sales. Prices in closed transactions were a part of the services ren- 
dered by a private agency through which the linseed companies 
were operating. 

Careful distinction must be drawn between this operation and the 
Eddy “open-price” association. Nothing in this discussion has any 
relation to the “open-price” plan. 

Knowledge of prices at which sales have been consummated is one 
thing. Exchange of prices proposed to be quoted is quite a different 
matter. One is the record of a fact which affords an essential factor 
in the equipment of an individual to deal competitively. The other 
is a submission of plans which almost certainly results in unanimity 
of action or agreement in effect if not in form. Agreement as to 
future price is prohibited. 

The collection of sales price statistics is not legally determined 
by the period covered by such reports, therefore a monthly or daily 
service stands on the same plane so far as time only is concerned. 
Nor is any danger added of unlawful appearance if sales prices are 
reported as soon as closed. Time is of essential importance only as 
it establishes a barrier between closed sales and sales not yet con- 
summated. 

There is the same need in this instance as in the previous cases 
for precaution to preserve a lawful intent and its outward appear- 
ances. The reports by members should not disclose customers’ 
names. The price, the quantity where price is based on quantity, and 
the market in which the sale is made seem to constitute in general 
the proper subject of reports. As before, when consolidated in table 
form, the identified reports should be returned or destroyed, the 
key varied without record, and the statistics collated in nonidenti- 
fiable form. 

The collection of sales prices tends readily to the manipulation of 
market prices through the device of restricting reports to the “best” 
sales. It becatte apparent to several associations early in the devel- 
opment of statistical service that a rising market was materially 
assisted if the sales reports carried only such transactions as were 
at the crest or above it, while reports including sales below the 
peak tended to retard the upward movement. Likewise reporting 
only “best” sales tended to check the movement of a downward 
market. Such a method of reporting sales is manipulation of the 
market, a suppression of truth for the purpose of creating a false 
impression, an unlawful method of accomplishing an unlawful ob- 
ject. The association which collects, compiles, and distributes sales 
prices must insist, as the price of carrying on this service, that 
members report all sales or none, and that the transactions reported 
are those which have been closed in good faith. Selection of reports 
to create a favorable impression on the uninformed convicts the 
procedure of a guilty purpose. 

All that has been said concerning distribution to nonmembers and 
the publicity of these statistics applies here without repetition. 


A More Pertinent Conclusion 


The purpose of this discussion is to show that the service of 
statistical information as to production costs, volume of production, 
stocks, sales, and selling prices is a useful and proper activity for a 
trade association. It is clear that each of these elements of trade 
information, or all of them combined, can be collected and distributed 
in a lawful manner and for a lawful purpose. Each and all of them 
are equally capable of misuse for unlawful purposes. Experience 
shows that both methods of treatment have been employed. The 
character of the service, its intent, and the use to which it is put 
depends upon the spirit of the members of the association projected 
through the agency which they create. The level of association 


Cost SEcrion 


action will be what its members determine. An effort has been 
made here to° explain the~ principles underlying the lawand the 
judicial decisions, the reasons for the opposition of the law ani the 
attitude of the administrative agents of the law to certain tendencies, 
to movements in this or that direction, for a clearer understanding 
on the part of association members. The present state of the law 
and the principles which it expresses may or may not meet universal 
approval. None the less, what trade associations have now to meet 
is the law as it is, and the tests of conduct are those which the 
law now establishes. 

The trade association is not a combination in restraint of trade 
with one hand tied. It is not a medium for the exchange of busi- 
ness secrets for the sole benefit of those who join in the exchange. 
It is not a new arrangement for the accomplishment of any object 
which needs, because of the law, to be pursued stealthily and in the 
dark. It is an expression of an interest common to all in any in- 
dustry in which it arises, seeking to benefit the individual by better- 
ing the entire industry and the public which the industry serves, 

It serves where the individual acts. It instructs where the in- 
dividual learns. It works for the individual but never instead of 
him. And while the attention of the individual may be focused on 
himself and his own interest, the aims, objects, and ideals of the 
trade association are fixed in the wider field of the welfare of the 
whole group, the whole industry, and the whole public depen lent 
upon it. 

The trade association must “hitch its wagon to a star.” 





To Install Factory in Australia 


William M. Bovard who has gone to Australia to install a waxed 
paper factory writes THe Paper Trape JourNaL from on 
the R. M. S. Niagara, under date of August 3, as follows: 

“I am on my way to Australia to install ‘and organize what 
I believe is the first waxed paper factory there. My address will 
be in care of Mac Robertson, Fitzroy, Melbourne, Australia. 

“I should be glad to have the new address published so that my 
friends in the paper business can know of my whereabouts. 

“Previously I was instructor of chemical engineering at Prince- 
ton University. Have degrees of B. S. in Chemical Engineering, 
M. S. and D. Sc. and have worked in the beater room of W. C. 
Hamilton & Sors, William Penn P. O. Philadelphia and have been 
in the paper business as chemical engineer and assistant produc- 
tion manager for Taylor-Logan Company, Papermakers, Holyoke, 
Mass. During the war I was chief of paper section, chemical war- 
fare service, developing a smoke filter paper for gas masks. Since 
the war I have been chief chemist of the Emerson Laboratory, 
Springfield, Mass., and manager of technical service for The Pack- 
ing Paper and Supply Corporation of Springfield, Mass., manufac- 
turer of waxed papers.” 


board 


Holyoke Manufacturers Stand Pat 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Ho yoke, Mass., August 14, 1923.—Plans to reopen some o! the 
mills of the American Writing Paper Company were definitely 
abandoned after a conference of the paper manufacturers at the 
offices of the American Writing Paper Company yesterday. Since 
the strike of the stationary firemen there has been no move by the 
manufacturers either to abtain new firemen or to compromise. [he 
firemen were told flatly that the manufacturers had nothing to offer. 

Last week President S. L. Willson of the American Writing 
Paper Company announced that an attempt would be made to open 
one or two mills this week disregarding the strike. Business |as 
been dull in the paper manufacturing here and orders scarce; s0 
that it was an easy matter to come to an agreement after the 
conference that for the present at least- the manufacturers would 
stand pat. 

Incidentally this is the answer to the formal vote of the A ied 
Paper Trades Council reindorsing the strike. 
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QUALITY plus PRODUCTION 


MR. BAG MANUFACTURER: For oie and production every 
machine is guaranteed, so you take no risk 

The Superintendent of a large bag plant, unsolicited, writes: “All 
the machines used by this Company have been furnished by you. 
During my fifteen years in the bag line I have used your ssashdnan, 
and consider them the best square and flat bag machines on the 
market. I see no reason why the bag manufacturers should not be 
satisfied with your machines. a design of the Fischer machines 
and workmanship are A No. 


Let us quote you on your eae of flat and square, as well 
as satchel bottom machines for making 1/16, % and % barrel sizes. 


| FISCHER MACHINE CoO. 
310-316 ‘N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRAPER FELTS 
oak tek aoaee cl SMALL PAPER ROLLS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Papers. 


ADDING MACHINE ROLLS, AUTOGRAPH ROLLS, 


° CASH REGISTER ROLIS, TIME CLOCK ROLLS, 
Write us about your Felt uenen-aneee nunee Basen, 


problems and let us help you re- CLOCK ROLIB, TELAUTOGRAPE, 


> BLASTING, DIE WIPING, CARPET TISSUE, 
duce your Felt Costs—we will TIRE WRAP, BED WRAP, ROLLS FOR ANY MAKE OF 


° BACKING PAPER, AUTOMATIC REGISTERS, 
call anywhere at any time. saad 


DOMESTIC OR 
MACHINE EXPORT 
ROLLS PACKIN' ed 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY |} || Paper as rersCo.Inc 
CANTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA - PENN.. 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856. MAIN OFFICE FACTORY ER.R.SIDING. . 
13™& NOGLE STS. .. 
QW re — ee es 


rosie m UNION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY “zx=,"° 


(Best seeknaal Gen Metal) SCREEN PLATES ®9 oe es 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT te accurate gauge. 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 


UNION BRONZE SUCTION BOX PLATES 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


TRE UNION WHITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENERS 


THE ORIGINAL 
Over One Thousand im Successful 
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New York Market Review 


Orrice oF THE Parer TrapE JouRNAL, 
Wepnespay, Avucust 15, 1923. 

Cheerful signs of an increase in business still continued during 
the past week in the paper market. They were backed up by a 
flood of inquiries arriving at the offices of dealers in all kinds of 
papers and by a number of actual orders larger than any that have 
been filled during the slow summer months. These combined facts 
left little doubt in the minds of most students of the market that the 
summer slowness has really departed and things are now well on 
the way to the fall boom, which is confidently predicted on all 
sides. 

Everyone is girding his loins for a big business in the fall. It 
seems hardly likely that anything can occur now to upset the market 
which is ripe for an excellent business. Things are expected to be 
more prosperous than they have been at any time since the war and, 
although business is not expected to rise to an abnormally high pitch, 
it is well assured that no one is going to suffer from lack of op- 
portunity to make money. 

The only thing that some fear is a coal strike with its upsetting 
influence on general business. The chance of a tieup seems remote 
particularly with President Coolidge taking the thing up in a serious 
way those who have confidence in him believe that chances of a 
strike are remote. 

Fine papers stayed just about the same during the week but 
there were reports from some quarters of slight increases in the 
demand. These grades have really had about the best summer 
they have had in a long time and any improvement is just so much 
business above the normal. There has been no real, genuine de- 
pression in them. Prices, however, have remained level, although 
there is a general feeling that there will be some upward revisions 
when the fall buying sets in. 

Book paper, which has also moved satisfactorily all during the 
summer months, is still in the same good demand that it has been 
all the time. Dealers say that there is room for improvement but 
that at the same time there has been no cause for complaint. 

News print is still in good demand. Rolls are getting particular 
attention. Manufacturers say that this is due to the fact that news- 
papers have had a good amount of advertising during the year and 
this has tended to keep up their consumption of news print. Sheet 
news is also moving fairly well in the open market where a great 
deal of trading is done in this commodity. Side runs are still a 
little behind the bigger grades but it is said to be in good enough 
demand to keep it in regular motion. 

Buyers of wrapping paper are reported to be making inquiries 
about fall prices and shipment. Dealers say that at the same time 
there has been a slight increase in the demand for kraft and it is 
thought that business will be excellent within a short time. Prices 
remained about the same, however, and dealers say that there is 
little chance of any change at the present time. 

Tissue is moving rather slowly but there is every season to be- 
lieve that it is going to sell much faster within a comparatively 
short time. Consumers are exhibiting more interest than they have 
in several weeks and manufacturers are getting their machines 
tuned up to handle a capacity production. 

Board, it is reported, has also been moving a little more speedily. 
The big buyers are not as interested as they should be, but they 
will not be able to hold off very much longer since their supplies 
are said to be running low. 


Mechanical Pulp 


A threatened drought in Canada and the northern part of the 
country has kept the mills grinding on mechanical pulp slowly and 
with the knowledge of this the consumers have been coming into 
the market a little more strongly. Then, too, the good demand for 
news print has kept the demand up for the raw material from which 
it is made. There is a general feeling throughout the ground 


wood dealers and manufacturers that this is only the beginniny of 
a period of prosperity which may last well into next summer or 
even longer. 

Chemical Pulp 


Along the ground wood chemical pulps have showed great im- 
provement during the past week. There is a growing demand and 
while it cannot compare with that which exists for mechanical pulp 
it is rapidly getting better and dealers are very optimistic. Sul- 
phite has stiffened a good deal as a result of an increased demand, 
Kraft is also reported to be enjoying a little more popularity al- 
though unbleached is still moving slowly. Importations have in- 
creased and it is thought that the market for pulp is now on the 
up grade. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

The better grades of old rope still appeared to be in better de- 
mand than the lower ones although they have shown no little im- 
provement. Bagging is not quite so good although bright has picked 
up a trifle and in isolated cases certain other grades have also. 


Rags 
Rags are better this week than they have been for some time. 
They seem to have jerked out of their dull era and be well on 
the way to a bigger demand. This will be welcome news to many 
of the smaller men who have been having difficulty in carrying the 
stocks they have in hand. 


Waste Paper 


Waste paper continues in rather a hectic condition with the board 
mills coming into the market heavily and prices behaving in an 
erratic condition. Dealers think that things will settle down to a 
more quiet, steady demand within a short time. Buying has been 
spasmodic but the orders have been large enough to create a sen- 
sation. The opinion of the more conservative men of the trade, 
however, is that the market has been stimulated more than is jus- 
tified by the actual business in sight. 


Twine 
Twine remains unchanged with a steady and growing demand 
and prices about the same. 


Say They Never Heard of Buckley 


Banoor, Me., August 13, 1923 
Eprtror PAPER TRADE JOURNAL :— 

We wish you to publish an article in the first possible issue of 
THE Paper TRADE JOURNAL, warning the Public against a man 
representing himself as A. C. Buckley, who claims to be in our 
employ. Never heard of the man. He is an impostor and forger. 

In some unaccountable manner he has come into possession of 
some of our blank checks. One was forged in New York City for 
$150 and another at Rochester, N. Y., for a like amount. Have 
also heard from him in Louisville, Ky., but so far as we know no 
checks were forged there. Now have a letter from a concern 1) 
Duluth, Minn., asking if such a man is in our employ. If there is 
any further information desired let us know but presume from this 
information that you can make the necessary writeup for publica 
tion. 

In all probability the man is using a fictitious name. 

Orono Pup AND Paper CoMPANY, 
Geo. E. Crafts, Treas. 


La Salle Paper Co. Builds Mill 


MisHawaka, Ind., August 15, 1923.—Good progress is being mad: 
on the preliminary work for the new paper mill of the La Salle 
Paper Company at this place. A 90-inch Fourdrinier will be in- 
stalled in the mill and is expected to be in operation in about ten 
months. The product of the mill will be fiber wrapper. 
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Paper Stock SECURITIES 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations August 14, 1923. 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stock _ 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 11, 1923 


News print 1,762 rolls, 88 bls. 
DRT NET, ccccsscdesvense 52 cs., 145 rolls 
Cigarette paper . 
EE SEN Js occa ne nte ees 7 cs., 181 bls., 100 rolls 
Filter paper 
Writing paper 
Kraft paper 
Packing paper 
Wrapping paper 
Miscellaneous paper 


5 cs., 266 rolls 


170 bls., 64 rolls 
4,125 rolls, 22 bls. 
107 cs., 8 bis., 92 rolls 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


British-American Tobacco Company, Celtic, Liv- 
erpool, 21 cs. 

Rose & Frank, Paris, Havre, 3 cs. 

Rose & Frank, Pipestone County, Havre, 87 cs. 

Harry H. Strauss, by same, 50 cs. 

P. J. Schweitzer, Zeeland, Antwerp, 52 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Zeeland, Antwerp, 1 cs. 
A. Murphy & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 5 bls. 
The Prager Co., Mongolia, Hamburg, 176 bls. 
The Prager Co., by same, 100 rolls. 
The Prager Co., by same, 3 cs. 
A. Murphy & Co., Berengaria, Liverpool, 3 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve, Angel & Co., Inc., Berengaria, Liver- 
pool, 13 cs. 
E. H. Sergeant & Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 


2 


cs. 
E, Fougera & Co., Zeeland, Antwerp, 85 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 


Gevaert Co. of America, Zeeland, Antwerp, 15 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Veendam, Rotterdam, 45 cs. 


PRINTING PAPER 

P. C. Zuhlke, Veendam, Rotterdam, 33 cs. 

Paper House of Penna, Fred VIII, Copenhagen, 
42 rolls. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 19 cs. 

Paper House of Penna, Muenchen, Bremen, 35 
rolls. 

Journal of Commerce, by same, 68 rolls. 


NEWS PRINT 

Parsons & Whittemore, Muenchen, Bremen, 863 
rolls, 

Parsons & Whittemore, Pres. Harding, Bremen, 
402 rolls. 

The Borregaard Co., 
88 bis. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., by same, 497 
rolls. 


Fred VIII, Copenhagen, 


WRITING PAPER 


White Burbank Paper Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 
3 cs. 

C. Steiner, Pres. Harding, Bremen, 2 cs. 

Louis Schulman Co., Fred VII, Copenhagen, 266 
rolls. 

KRAFT PAPER 

Chatham & Phoenix National Bank, Stockholm, 

Gothenburg, 331 rolls. 


PACKING PAPER 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Carlier, Antwerp, 
22 bis. 

C. G. Keferstein, Mongolia, Hamburg, 61 bls. 

Melby, Kuttroff & Co., Inc., by same, 21 bls. 

Melby, Kuttroff & Co., Inc., by same, 10 rolls. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., by same, 54 
bls. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., by same, 66 bls. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
A. E. MacAdam, Stockholm, Gothenburg, 61 
rolls. 


American Express Co., by same, 3,065 rolls, 


Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Mt. Clinton, Ham- 
burg, 22 bls. 

Chase Nat’l Bank, by same, 144 rolls. 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 845 rolls. 


PAPER 


Birn & Wachenheim, LaSavoie, Havre, 18 cs. 

Genbouts Freres, by same, 12 cs. 

C. H. Warehouse, by same, 7 cs. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 15 cs. 

A. Murphy & Co., by same, 8 bls. 

National City Bank, Stockholm, Gothenburg, 92 
rolls. 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Mongolia, Ham- 
burg, 42 cs. 

D. B, Tyson, Paris, Havre, 5 cs. 

Birn & Machenheim, by same, 5 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, by same, 3 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC, 


Castle & Overton, West Cherow, Antwerp, 86 
bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 91 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 143 bis, bagging. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Celtic, Liverpool, 44 
bls. paper stock. 

E. Butterworth, by same, 14 bls. paper stock. 

Castle & Overton, Mt. Clinton, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
wire cloth. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Assyria, Glasgow, %0 bis. 
paper stock. 

American Express Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 41 
bls. paper stock. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Norfolk Range, Dundee, 91 
bis. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Carlier, Antwerp, 279 bls. 
rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 46 bls. 
cotton waste. 

R. Ingram, Pipestone County, 
rags. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Zeeland, Ant- 
werp, 122 bls. flax waste. 

echanics & Metals National Bank, by same, 77 

bls. flaxwaste. 

W. Schall & Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 37 bis. 
rags. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., by same, 28 bls. rags. 

G. P. Lotterhand, Inc., by same, 4 bis. rags. 


Havre, 21 bls. 


WOODPULP 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Puget Sound, Gefle, 
2,080 bls. dry sulphite, 295 tons. 

Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Puget Sound, 
Harnosand, 5,400 bls. dry sulphite, 914 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 1,200 
bls. dry sulphite, 203 tons. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
254 bls. dry sulphite. 

Whalen Pulp & Paper Mills, Lehigh, Port Alice, 
B. C., 4,930 bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkicy, Dunton & Co., Aval, Sundsvall, 3,750 
bls. wood pulp, 750 tons. 

Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 1,500 
bls. wood pulp, 250 tons. 

H. Holleson, Pr. Harding, 
wood pulp, 114 tons. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 
2,400 bls. wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 11, 1923 


Bremen, 571 bis. 


E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., West Cherow, Ant- 
werp, 158 bls, bagging. 

Waste Material Trading Corp., by same, 101 bls. 
bagging. 

Waste Material Trading Corp., by same, 543 bls. 
rags. 

American Woodpulp Corp., by same, 470 bis. 
Tags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 40 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 154 bis. bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Norfolk, Rangeheith, 
128 bls. rags. 


=—= 
CHARLESTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 11, 1923 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Coldwater, Bremen, 318 
bls. bagging. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 11, 192: 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Missouri, Havre, 


13 bls, 
bagging. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 11, 1923 


Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Puget Sound, Gefle 
2,085 bls. dry sulphate, 423 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 1,500 bls, 
dry sulphite, 304 tons. 

J. Anderson & Co., by same, 300 bls. unbleached 
sulphite, 50 tons. 

J. Anderson & Co., Aval, 
wood pulp, 50 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 300 bls, 
wood pulp, 50 tons, 

Chase National Bank, by same, 900 bls. wood 
pulp, 150 tons, 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Aval, Stugsand, 500 bls, 
wood pulp, 100 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Aval, Wallvik, 7,800 
bls. wood pulp, 1,300 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Virginian, Christi- 
ania, 1,500 bls. wood pulp. 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 500 bls, 
wood pulp, 

The Borregaard Co., by same, 515 bls. woodpulp, 

International Purchasing Co., Winefredian, Liver- 
pool, 109 bis. bagging. 

Train, Smith & Co., Darien, Liverpool, 128 bis. 
bagging. 

Train, Smith & Co., by same, 122 bis. new- 
cuttings. 

Train, Smith & Co., by same, 39 bls. old rags. 

Geo. M. Graves Co., by same, 99 bls. old rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 32 bls. old 
rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 95 bls, 
waste paper. 

Hollingsworth 
bagging. 

Equitable Trust Co., Mettonian, Liverpool, 
bls. waste paper. 

International Purchasing Co., by same, 49 
old rope. 

International Purchasing Co., Darien, Liverpo: 
51 coils old rope. 

International Purchasing Co., Winefredian, Liver- 
pool, 111 coils old rope. 

E. F. Russ & Co., by same, 74 bgs. hide cuttings. 

E. F. Russ & Co., Darien, Liverpool, 970 bgs. 
hide cuttings. 

Ashworth, Speakman & Co., by same, 261 bgs. 
hide cuttings. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 35. 
hide cutting. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 1], 1923 


Harnosand, 300 bls, 


& Vose Co., by same, 54 


Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Puget Sound, ‘efle, 
4,165 bls. dry sulphate, 846 tons, 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Ina, by same, 6,000 bis. 
dry sulphite, 609 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency Inc., Puget, Harno- 
sand, 1,800 bls. dry sulphite, 304 tons. 

Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 1,200 
bls. dry sulphite, 203 tons. 

Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 2,400 
bls. dry sulphate, 406 tons. 

American Woodpulp Corp., by same, 3,600 bls. 
dry sulphate, 609 tons. 


Alex Brown, Pipestone County, Havre, 58 bls. 
rags. 
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Dayton Office Chicago Office 


yowARD BOND @ 


WATERMARKED 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


Made by 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. URBANA, OHIO 


GESICAN CADE. FOR ns'dal TRADE 


Over forty years experience in the clay 
industry has naturally resulted in the 
adoption of the most scientific methods 
and practices. 


This record of achievement is your e 
guaranty of Clay of absolute uniformity Serve the Nations 


at prices consistent with M-E quality and of the Earth today-- 


service. K. V. P. Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


Let us submit samples and quote you | tenet Qeante Seth 


—is the paper made with the aid of our 

TYPE “B” IRON EXTRACTOR. This 

device removes not only the iron from the paper stock but other 

foreign substances. It never fails to sdtisfy in obtaining 100% perfect 

results, its low cost of operation, its compactness, etc., are factors that 

have placed this device in over one hundred paper mills 
throughout the country. Write us for complete details. 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Misrellaneous Markets Market 


(Continued from page 61) 
1.75 New Blue....... 
50 ft. 


Orrice oF THE Paper Trape JourNAL, No. 1 Mixed .... 

Wepnespay, Aucust 15, 1923. No. 2 Mixed .... 

In spite of an apparent revival of business in the paper market Sid. ee 
and in some of the raw material fields the chemical market still fo } Hooks. Mieke. 
fails to show any marked sign of a freshening demand. This ex- No. 1 New Man 7 
plained by the larger dealers on the ground that the revival of buy- | ALE eS 


ing in the paper market has not been going long enough to cause es See ao cseoes 
the mills to use up their surplus supplies of chemicals. They cal- Old Newspaper.... 
culate that it will be at least another ten days before the general No 1 Mixer Paper. 
improvement communicates itself to this quarter. In the sodas Straw “Board, Chip. NM 

there is fairly brisk buying by industries other than the paper and Semetie aapndien, np ene 2.00 
thus prices in these varieties have a tendency to stiffen. In most of Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. Miscellaneous ... 1.85 
the other grades of chemicals, however, there is still a general New White, No. 1 Bleck Stockings.... 2.75 
weakness with a tendency to downward adjustment to get big New White, No.2 .07 @ No. Sectoteees 1.35 
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Silicias, No. 1... ceauaenees ae 
orders. Bovessonseess, Dae 
BLEACHING POWDER.—Bleach still showed weakness last 7 . Ge goceeseeees AH 
week and there was little buying that was not of the hand to mouth | Boss : 
variety. Mills still fail to be interested in this article and the 
price is quoted at 1.50 to 1.60 cents a pound although lower prices 
may be obtained for distressed lots which the dealers are anxious to [yRom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 
get off their hands. Filled News Board 60.00 

BLANC FIXE.—There is also little call for blanc fixe on the . 63 Solid News Board .65.00 


‘ 2 09% 4 S. Manila Chip. ..75.00 
open market although dealers report that they are getting consider- itings .....  ¥ "22 Pat. Coated Y 


ably more inquiries for fall business and they say that larger 


in ° 
orders are now being filled. The price is fairly firm at $50 to $55 cs, S. -C.. . 2. Sone White 
a ton on the pulp grade and $80 to $85 on the dry. “— ee ; No. 1 Soft White 
CAUSTIC SODA—Although the demand for caustic soda Label ‘ . Ledaers a Weking. 
among paper manufacturers is not particularly good there is enough rel . 4 7 _Books........ 
call for it from other industries to keep the price fairly firm. Trad- 1 Manila 


ing on the open market has been good, but paper men were con- - I a aOet < - ND svcessnes. 

spicuously absent. Inquiries from them are beginning to pour in, Kraft Wrapping .. .07 @ any Bagging.... 
~ » ° . ° a0 Cc Bogus ... 3. j Manila Rope 

however, and it is believed that the demand will pick up within a a © @ 385 Mixed Paper 


short time. The price is still quoted at from 3.17 to 3.20 cents a Boards m3 at poms 1.00 
pound on a flat basis. is (Per ne Se No. 1 Scrap Burlap .80 


. A . ’ . @e-— No. 2 Roofing Bagging . 
CASEIN.—There has been no change in casein during the week News, Vat Lined. 60.00 @62.00 Mixed Strings, 1 cont 


60 
: : aoe ts ang : : Wood, V ined. — 
except a slight increase in imports due, it is said, to the desire of ood, Vat Lined. 70.00 @ No. 1 Roofing Rags 1.35. 
dealers to prepare for the expected rush of fall business. The TORONTO 
demand has been jogging along at about the same pace and it is > [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
said to be not as good as it might be. The price is still quoted at . aper Sulphite, bleached. .90.00 @92.50 
: ; Mill Pri Sulphate 7 72.50 

from 15.50 to 17 cents a pound although lower prices are obtain- g - Prices to Jobbers f. 0. b. Mill) e 


ond— 
able when large shipments are desired. en aa oe : Old Waste Papers 

CHLORINE.—Chlorine also is in fair demand from industries Dark Tinted 13K@ . Pa ae Sp ree 
outside paper, but paper men continue to show apathy toward it. iti 0%@ : ae ee. 7. 3.65 
There is enough of a total demand, however, to keep the price ~ Rolls (carloads).. 3. Whire wik News 30 
fairly firm at 4.20 to 4.40 cents a pound in tanks. *. loads) . . 4.50 Book and Ledger— 

ROSIN.—Rosin is not moving with much rapidity, but dealers 75 Pitjook he 
say that they have noticed signs of its picking up within the past ‘ SiR a, e. <= 1.15 
week or so. They believe that by the first of next month naval oode) FE , Ledgers and Writ- 
stores will be going in a big way among paper men. The price on ds) / out tsieee.. is 
grades of interest to paper makers is now at 6.00 to 6.10 for 280 loads) ... Manilas— 


G New Manila Cut. 1.90 
pounds in barrels. aA Printed Manilas.. 1.55 


SALTCAKE.—Although saltcake continued slow during the cated 8.50 — p— — 
past week there has been much more interest in it noticeable eee spverionne 1a 
throughout the paper industry and dealers are optimistic about the asa No. 1 Mixed Pa- — 
future, The price remains in the neighborhood of $22 to $24 a litho Domestic Rags— 
ton, but it is reported that this can still be shaded a little when litho, - ont. Price to mills, f. 
large quantities are desired. te "142 No. 1 White shirt 


SODA ASH.—There has not been much buying of soda ash 


among members of the paper trade, but there has been considerable ae a es 


interest displayed by other industries. The price is firm at 1.50 to ae tings sees 
2.00 cents a pound. Fiber soe Third — = 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—There is still little demand for M. G. . Black stockings... 
alumina, but dealers report an increase in the number of inquiries ip ——— 
and it is believed that the long due revival is at hand. The price Gog — » _ No. 2... +0006 
remains at 2.05 to 2.25 cents on the iron free and 1.25 to 1.35 a  Sulphite easy bieach- 


pound on the commercial grade. 
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